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Hi. 

If you’re reading this, chances are you’re at least mildly intelligent 
and you have a bit of time on your hands. This is a good thing. You 
see, we need people. DESPERATELY. And thankfully, our stan¬ 
dards are quite low. 

First, a brief explanation. This magazine is run by a collective. That 
means that there aren’t any editors, there aren’t any writers, there 
aren’t any layout people. There’s just, well, all of us. And we do what¬ 
ever needs to be done to get this magazine out on a somewhat month¬ 
ly basis, rotating jobs and spending ungodly amounts of time in our 
office, commonly referred to as the Hall of Justice (well, by me at any 
rate). 

Unfortunately, we’ve run into a problem. Despite the best efforts of 
the rest of the staff, I just can’t seem to get pregnant. And that puts a 
damper on our plans to swell the ranks of the Hermes staff with an 
army of perfect superbeings. So, having failed to procreate, we’ve 
decided to recruit. And that’s where you all come in. 

We need lots of people. We need people who feel passionate about 
writing, people who believe that the written word has the power to 
smash injustice and turn the prevailing social order on its head. 

We need photographers, people who drool at the thought of using 


[About Hermes 


For 25 years, Hermes has been starting trouble at Wesleyan. It 
was founded in 1975 by a group of student activists disgrunded 
with (among other things), Wesleyan's school newspaper, the 
Argus. In Greek mythology, it was Hermes, God of Mischief, 
who slew the hundred-eyed Argus. Hermes bore the ditinction 
of being New England's longest-running progressive student 
publication until it stopped production for the '91-'92 academic 
year. Subsequently revived as monthly journal, Hermes isn't an 
Argus rival anymore—now we try to provide a uniquely political, 
critical, and creative approach issues on and off-campus. 

We produce seven or eight issues per academic year, publish¬ 
ing material with a decidedly leftish slant. Anythings's fair game; 
we publish investigative pieces, report on causes and issues that 
don't make it into the mainstream press, and serve as a forum for 
progressive and radical thought on campus. We aim to raise 
awareness, spark debate, politicize University life, and energize 
the student body. 

Anyone is welcome to join. We are organized as a non-heirar- 
chical collective and hold informal meetings every Monday at 
10:00 upstairs in the WSA building (190 High St.). In addition 
to writers, we need people willing to proofread, edit, take pho¬ 
tographs, and help with layout. We have no permanent posi¬ 
tions and nobody is in charge; decisions are made by the entire 
staff. You can get in touch with us (860) 685-2426, email us at 
hermes@mail.wesley3in.edu, or check out our web page at 
http://www.wesleyan.edu/hermes. And if you don't like what 
you read here, join us and write your own articles. 
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their cameras to catch the powers-that-be when they’ve got their 
hands down their pants. 

We need artists. Our look has gotten a bit stale lately, and we need 
people who are eager to redesign the feel of the whole publication. 
We want Hermes to be as sexy as it possibly can, and we’d like some 
sexy people to help us. 

We need computer people. We’ve got all these confusing machines 
with buttons and lights and rectangular orifices and we haven’t the 
slightest clue what to do with them. We need someone who can show 
us where to find the “on” switch, among other things. 

But most importantly, we just need people who are eager to learn. 
Even if you’ve never written for a publication in your life, we want 
you. Even if all the political activism on campus scares you, we want 
you. All you need is a willingness to throw yourself headlong into a 
strange environment and try your hand at a mind-numbing array of 
new tasks. If you don’t want to write or take photos, we’d still 
absolutely love to have you help edit and do layout. Believe me, the 
work piles up fast and we need all the help we can get. Whatever 
you re willing to do, whatever time you’re willing to give, we want you. 

If this scares you, don’t worry. We are absolutely the most un-scary 
people on the face of the planet. And as someone who joined the staff 
last year as a ffosh, I can assure you that you have nothing to fear. 

So keep your eyes peeled for signs around campus advertising our 
first meeting. Hunt us down at the activities fair and harass us. And 
come help us ram this magazine down the throats of the Wesleyan 
community. We’ll be waiting for you. 


Ethan Jacobs 
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Just Say Yes 

Disqrientation’sGuideto Getting Disoriented 


By Rachel Morris 

Our generation’s drug education mes¬ 
sage can be summed in up in five words, 
“Just say no to drugs.” The implication is 
that all drugs are equally dangerous, from 
cigarettes to heroin. This message works 
for most of us until about the eighth 
grade. Once we try our first cigarette or 
our first beer and the world doesn’t come 
crashing down around us, the carefully 
sculpted anti-drug campaign of our child¬ 
hood falls into disrepute. Upon reaching 
college, we have the opportunity to try a 
wide range of illegal substances, but we 
often lack reliable information about each 
drug’s effects and risks. Hopefully, the 
following information will help you decide 
which drugs you wish to try out and which 
you wish to avoid. 

Alcohol - 

Alcohol is probably the most common 
drug you will find at Wesleyan. It is diffi¬ 
cult to speak generally about what 
amounts of alcohol are safe, as this relates 
directly to individual tolerance. As you 
have probably heard countless times, one 
bottle of beer, one glass of wine, and one 
shot of hard liquor all have the same alco¬ 
hol content, and each of these counts as 
one unit of alcohol. If you are not used to 
drinking, you can get drunk after even one 
beer. You will have to discover where 
your alcohol tolerance lies and how far 
over that tolerance you wish to cross. One 
drink per hour might be a good place to 
start, especially if you have not done much 
drinking before. If you drink a lot of alco¬ 
hol over a short period time, you may 
begin to vomit as your body tries to expel 
what it cannot break down. Repeated 
vomiting may result in dehydration. A 
hangover, which is usually experienced as 
a headache, is caused by alcohol with¬ 
drawal and dehydration. 

The most serious risk associated with 
alcohol is alcohol poisoning. Alcohol 


poisoning occurs when a person has taken 
in too much alcohol too quickly for the 
liver to break it down and can result in 
death. This can strike anyone from a 
novice to the most dedicated drinker. 
Although many people pass out after 
heavy drinking, someone who has alcohol 
poisoning would be very difficult to revive. 
If you find a person in this condition, you 
should call an ambulance immediately. 
Turn the person on his or her side to pre¬ 
vent choking in case of vomiting. Do not 
put the person in cold water in an attempt 
to revive him or her, as this can result in 
coma. 

Another potential problem associated 
with alcohol is that it lowers your inhibi¬ 
tions. This can make you vulnerable to 
situations such as rape and can make you 
do things that you may regret, like having 
sex with someone whom you wouldn’t 
normally be attracted to while sober. 

Cocaine/Crack - 

Cocaine is a flaky, odorless, white pow¬ 
der that can be sniffed or injected. It is a 
stimulant and results in sensations of 
heightened alertness, euphoria, and 
reduced appetite. The effects last 30 to 40 
minutes and are followed by a comedown 
that can involve anxiety, paranoia, depres¬ 
sion, and insomnia. Physical and psycho¬ 
logical tolerances build up quickly, and 
risk of addiction is high. Long-term use 
can lead to tremors, muscle twitches, high 
blood pressure, cold sweats, and mood 
changes. 

Crack is a chemically altered form of 
cocaine that is smoked. It produces an 
intense high marked by feelings of eupho¬ 
ria that last 10 to 20 minutes. This is fol¬ 
lowed by a crash. The rapid highs and 
lows can lead to depression, tiredness, 
panics and irritability. Tolerance and 
dependency begin quickly. Long-term use 
brings the risk of cardiac arrest, respiratory 
problems, loss of appetite, and dehydra¬ 
tion. 


Ecstasy - 

This drug is produced in pill form, and 
it takes effect 20 to 60 minutes after it is 
ingested. The effects can last four to six 
hours and include euphoria, high energy, 
heightened sensory perception, and an 
unnatural desire to express your emotions. 
The lows include anxiety, depression, and 
fatigue. Severe dehydration is the biggest 
risk associated with ecstasy use. This hap¬ 
pens because the body’s normal cooling 
mechanisms often fail to kick in, causing 
the body to overheat to dangerous levels. 
Sipping one pint of water over one hour 
and resting occasionally to cool down can 
prevent this. Do not use alcohol or other 
drugs while on ecstasy. If someone col¬ 
lapses, call an ambulance and try to cool 
the person down with water and/or a fan. 
If the person is conscious, give him or her 
water with salt. Sweating is a good sign, 
but he or she still must be taken to the 
hospital for proper treatment. 

The long-term risks of ecstasy use are 
inconclusive, though some studies have 
found that the drug can be toxic if taken 
too often. Some chronic users have 
reported bouts of anxiety and depression 
as a result of prolonged use of the drug. 

You should also be aware it is very dif¬ 
ficult to get a hold of pure ecstasy. Most 
of the pills that are sold today are adulter¬ 
ated with other substances, the risks of 
which are not known. Many pills that are 
sold as ecstasy do not even contain the 
drug. 

Heroin - 

Heroin can be injected, ingested, snort¬ 
ed, or smoked. It takes effect quickly and 
produces feelings of relaxation, warmth, 
and relief from physical and psychological 
pain. Withdrawal symptoms appear eight 
to twelve hours after the last dose is taken 
and include sweating, nervousness, and 
insomnia. Tolerance and addiction to the 
drug develop quickly. Long-term users 
experience unstable moods, constipation, 
and reduced sex drive. If someone col- 
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lapses, call an ambulance. 

Heroin is one of the most difficult 
drugs from which to overcome an addic¬ 
tion. Addiction is often immediate after 
the first try. Those who attempt to take 
themselves off of heroin must endure 
severe withdrawal symptoms, and most 
who try do not succeed. Some things are 
better left untried. 


LSD- 

Lysergic acid diethylamide, or 
acid, can be ingested or absorbed 
through the skin. LSD is hallu¬ 
cinogenic and causes visual and 
auditory hallucinations including 
changing colors, shapes, and 
sounds that last up to twelve 
hours. Short-term effects include 
nausea and an increase in saliva. 

The biggest risk surrounding 
LSD is the possibility of having a 
bad trip, when the hallucinations 
a person is experiencing can cause 
him or her to act in a manner that 
is harmful to himself or herself or 
others. These hazardous behav¬ 
iors can go as far as suicide. If 
someone with you has a bad trip, 
take him or her into comfortable 
surroundings and reassure him or 
her that the effects will wear off. 

Another risk is flashbacks, which 
are recurrences of the original trip 
and can occur years later. 

You can attempt to influence 
the type of trip you have through 
your mood. If you are in a posi¬ 
tive frame of mind, you are more 
likely to have a good trip. If you 
are anxious or depressed, you are 
more likely to have a bad trip. It’s 
a good idea to use acid in com¬ 
fortable surroundings with friends 
knowing what you’ll be doing for 
the next twelve hours. Do not take a sec¬ 
ond pill, tab, liquid, or paper if the first 
one doesn’t work, and do not mix LSD 
with alcohol. Once you’ve started a trip, 
you cannot stop it. 


Magic Mushrooms - 

More commonly known as “shrooms,” 
magic mushrooms include several types of 
hallucinogenic mushrooms, which are 
ingested. The strength of the reaction 
depends on the type of mushroom and 
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how many are taken at a time. Strong 
trips can last six to twelve hours and are 
often likened to acid, with the user expe¬ 
riencing intensified colors, hallucinations, 
and a sense of well being. Smaller doses 
produce feelings of well being similar to 
those produced by cannabis and last about 
four hours. 

The most serious problem associated 
with shrooms occurs when the wrong 
kind of mushroom is taken. Poisoning 
symptoms may not appear for up to forty 


hours after the mushrooms are ingested. 
If illness appears, retain one mushroom 
for medical analysis. See the section on 
LSD above to read about problems asso¬ 
ciated with bad trips and flashbacks. 

Marijuana - 

If you don’t run into marijuana during 
you time at Wesleyan, you’ve been going 
to a different university. Most people 
come to college with some experience 
with this drug, but for those of you who 
didn’t, here is some useful information. 
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Marijuana, which comes from the leaves 
of the cannabis plant, is usually smoked, 
but it can also be ingested, usually in the 
form of brownies. It produces feelings of 
relaxation and well-being, heightens the 
senses, and can make you feel more talka¬ 
tive, introspective, and sociable than nor¬ 
mal. It can also produce paranoia, 
hunger, and nausea, especially if it is 
taken with tobacco or alcohol. Frequent, 
long-term use has been associated with 
lethargy and lack of motivation. Like 
tobacco, marijuana contains 
carcinogens that can lead to 
heart and lung disease. 

Although most people expe¬ 
rience few problems with mari- 
ana, when problems do arise 
they can be unpleasant and 
frightening. Feelings of paranoia 
can be particularly upsetting, but 
if you should experience such 
feelings, it is good to remember 
that paranoia is a common side 
effect and will pass harmlessly in 
a few hours. A small number of 
people are allergic to marijuana. 
Some people also run into trouble 
when ingesting marijuana as the 
effects are delayed, and it is easy 
to take more and to become more 
stoned than you intend to. 


Rohypnol - 

Rohypnol is the technical 
name for roofies, also known as 
“the date rape drug.” This drug 
often makes headlines as a tool of 
rapists. It is odorless, tasteless, 
and dissolves quickly in liquids. 
The onset of symptoms begins 
about 15 minutes after the drug is 
imbibed and include dizziness, 
nausea, extreme exhaustion, dis¬ 
proportionate inebriation. Loss 
of consciousness soon follows. Most vic¬ 
tims of rapists who use roofies report 
waking up the next morning with no 
memory of their attack or most of several 
hours previous to the attack. This amne¬ 
sia makes prosecution very difficult. 
Other drugs that have effects similar to 
those of roofies include ketamine (special 
K) and gamma hydroxybutyrate (GHB, 
liquid ecstasy). 

Unfortunately, roofies has shown up on 
our campus in the last few years, used by 
students against other students. 















However, there are several easy ways to 
protect yourself from falling victim to this 
drug. First, don’t leave your drink unat¬ 
tended. If you do, don’t hesitate to get a 
new one. Second, don’t accept a drink in 
a cup that you didn’t get yourself from a 
bottle or a keg. Third, go to a party with 
a group of friends, and keep tabs on your 
friends during the party. If you suddenly 
feel dizziness or extreme exhaustion, try 
to alert someone immediately. Although 
it might be tempting to let your guard 
down in front of other Wesleyan students, 
the unfortunate reality is that they are not 
necessarily any more trustworthy than the 
general population. 

Speed - 

Speed is the most common term for a 
wide range of amphetamines that can be 
ingested, snorted, injected, or smoked. 
These drugs produce increases in confi¬ 
dence and energy as well as euphoria and 
heightened sexual pleasure. It also pro¬ 
duces lows which involve increased heart 
rate, loss of appetite, and a dangerous rise 
in body temperature which can lead to 
dehydration, especially when it is taken 
with alcohol or other drugs. Withdrawal 
is also often marked by violent behavior. 
Long-term use of speed can lead to addic¬ 
tion and intense cravings. Long-term 
users also risk brain damage. The harm¬ 
ful effects of speed can continue even after 
a person has stopped taking it. Users 
report more intense lows than those asso¬ 
ciated with cocaine. Speed produces 
shorter, more intense highs when it is 
injected or smoked. Avoid injecting 
speed and taking it in large amounts. 
Also drink water to avoid dehydration. 

The most important thing to remem¬ 
ber when you are trying is a drug is that 
you should feel comfortable with your 
surroundings. If you feel pressured to do 
something that you don’t want to do, or if 
you feel unsafe around the people you are 
with, it is unlikely that you will enjoy the 
experience. In any case of drug use, do 
not hesitate to call for help if you feel the 
situation is no longer in your control. 
You can feel safe about seeking help from 
your RA and Public Safety. Neither will 
report your actions to the police, though 
they may contact the hospital if the situa¬ 
tion requires such action. 
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Experimentation with drugs can be a very 
enjoyable part of your college experience, 
especially if you feel comfortable with 
what you are doing, the situation you are 
in, and the people by whom your are sur¬ 
rounded. 


Resources: 

Cascade Drug Directory http://www- 
cascade. u-net.com/drugset.htm 


The Holmdel Police Department 
(information on the date rape drug) 
h ttp://www.holmdelpolice. org/ 

For more information, refer to the fol¬ 
lowing websites: 

Drinking: A Student’s Guide 
h ttp://www.glness. com/ndhs/ 

The National Clearing House for Drug 
and Alcohol Information 
h ttp://www.health. org/ 


Alcohol Policy at Wesleyan 


Wesleyan University’s alcohol policy is spelled out in the student handbook, 
but it is difficult to discern what the potential repercussions are for you as an underage 
drinker and a Wesleyan student from that description. Wesleyan’s alcohol policy mir¬ 
rors Connecticut state law. There is a loophole in the law that allows people to drink 
underage in the privacy of their homes. The University considers the dorm rooms to be 
the students private property and will not enter them unless there is an emergency. 
Hint. If you are drinking in your hall when a Public Safety officer shows up, you can go 
quickly into your room and close the door, and more likely than not, the officer will 
pass through without comment. The adjunct to the state law is that the only lawfiil 
way underage drinkers can obtain alcohol is from their parents. While the University 
knows its students are not getting their beer from Mom and Dad, they tend to look the 
other way on this one. Wesleyan is also the only university in Connecticut that does 
not forbid underage drinking outright. 

Beyond drinking in the dorms, Wesleyan students have the opportunity to 
drink at fraternity and program house parties. The hosts of such parties card all stu¬ 
dents at the door and mark each student’s hand depending on whether he or she is 
under twenty-one. You will probably find, however, that that will be the last time that 
anyone looks at your hand that night. Public Safety occasionally comes through the 
parties to check students for IDs, but they are generally looking for non-Wesleyan stu¬ 
dents who have entered the party illegally, not underage drinkers. 

If you choose to drink in public, you are in a potentially vulnerable situation should 
the police decide to raid the party. Such raids have been unheard of on the Wesleyan 
campus for at least the past several years. However, according to Dean of Student 
Services Mike Whaley, Connecticut has begun to show more concern in recent years 
surrounding the enforcement of underage drinking laws on university campuses. This 
concern was triggered by a string of alcohol-related riots at Connecticut College two 
years ago. In the past, the local and state police have showed little concern about 
underage drinking at Wesleyan. Whether or not this will change remains unclear. 

There have been some rumors that the University was considering changing 
its alcohol policy to make Wesleyan a dry campus. Rest assured, these rumors are total¬ 
ly unfounded. According to Dean Whaley, the state of Connecticut recently notified 
Wesleyan that the University had previously misunderstood the part of the law that 
pertains to alcohol permits. In the past, the University was under the assumption that 
groups such as fraternities only needed permits if they were selling alcohol or if they 
were charging admission to an event where they were serving alcohol. It has recently 
come to light that such groups also need a permit just to distribute alcohol. Dean 
Whaley has notified all fraternities on campus of this new information. If the police 
were to try to enforce this law, they would only be concerned with the hosts of the par¬ 
ties, not the students who happened to be attending. This change does have the poten¬ 
tial to dramatically decrease the number of fraternity or program house parties serving 
alcohol. Any police action on this matter would not involve Public Safety. This has no 
effect on seniors or other drinkers of age who serve alcohol at private parties in their 
homes or dorms. 
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What can YOU do to help stop Sexual Assault? 


by Chris Wade 

Last semester there were several dis¬ 
turbing acts of sexual assault and sexual 
harassment against women on the 
Wesleyan campus. These events 
sparked much concern and debate 
among students, as well as a large rally 
that addressed the problem. One of the 
major questions 
brought up in these 
discussions was what 
role men should play 
in stopping sexual 
assault. 

T raditionally, 
women have done the 
vast majority of 
activism dealing with 
sexual assault. Most 
men remain passive 
due to confusion 
about the issue, uncer¬ 
tainty about whether 
their help is desired, or simple denial of 
the existence of sexual violence. 
Somehow, the fact that an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of sexual assaults are com¬ 
mitted by men against women has not 
evoked a particularly strong sense of 
responsibility among men. This is 
unfortunate, since one would hope that 
when men as a group recognize the full 
extent of their faults they will feel an 
obligation to correct unjust behavior. 
Because this revolution of understand¬ 
ing has not yet occurred and one can 
presume that much education is need¬ 
ed, the men who realize the importance 
of this task should take action in work¬ 
ing towards a solution. Men have a 
unique power to influence other men’s 
behavior. It is time for that power to 
be exercised, for passivity is unaccept¬ 
able and change is necessary! 

Here are some specific things that 
you can do to start working on the 


problems surrounding sexual assault. 
The following suggestions will concen¬ 
trate on the way that men treat women, 
but it is also very important to keep in 
mind that women can also be perpetra¬ 
tors and men survivors of sexual assault. 

1) Confront Yourself: 

To begin with, let’s grit our 
teeth and start on the 
most difficult task for 
a man who opposes 
sexual violence: con¬ 
sidering one’s own 
behavior. It is very 
easy for men to think 
about this topic in the 
abstract while main¬ 
taining a “not me, 
never me” attitude. So 
long as the rapist is in 
a clearly defined cate¬ 
gory of “evil brutes” 
one can complacently 
avoid self-examination. However, this 
division is highly problematic because 
our society teaches ALL men the 
behaviors and attitudes that lead to 
rape and it is highly unlikely that any¬ 
one has managed to 
remain entirely 
uncorrupted by its 
influence. 

Objectification and 
disrespect towards 
women is a common 
male practice that is 
usually expressed in 
more subtle ways 
than actual assault. 

Nonetheless, these 
forms of conduct 
create an environ¬ 
ment in which sexual violence thrives. 

Take a minute and try this rather 
disquieting exercise: Consider the pos¬ 
sibility that the difference between you 
and a perpetrator of sexual violence is a 


gradient of actions, not two separate 
and distinct categories of people. In 
this light, one may more clearly see that 
small acts that disregard women’s rights 
and crimes of larger magnitude have 
similar roots. If you take this premise 
and start examining the way you have 
treated women in the past, you may 
uncover some things that do not make 
you particularly proud. Don’t allow 
such discoveries to shame you into 
avoiding the issue altogether. Rather, 
take responsibility for your actions so 
that you can figure out how to prevent 
them from being repeated. Also, use 
the energy that you would have spent 
repressing guilt on more constructive 
things, like putting into practice some 
of the ideas that follow. 

2) Educate Yourself: 

It is extremely important to 
educate yourself on gender issues so 
that you have a greater understanding 
of the complex framework from which 
sexual violence operates and grows. 
One way is to do some reading. There 
is a vast array of literature on the topic, 
and many very helpful websites, such as 
www.now.org and 
www.feminist.org. It 
is also very revealing 
to have serious talks 
with your female 
friends about their 
experiences with men 
because they can pre¬ 
sent a very different 
perspective. 

However, it is just 
as important to gain 
self-understanding 
by learning about 
male issues and gender roles. Although 
this topic is more difficult to research 
because it has been largely avoided by 
our society, it is very helpful in reveal¬ 
ing the ways male behavior is controlled 
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by social norms. For example, look at the characteristics of a 
stereotypical man: He is tough, unemotional, and rational. 

e takes risks and strives for power and prestige. He is 
strong, in control, and has lots of sex. 

Heaven forbid that he ever show signs 
of weakness or fear! Men who fail to 
exemplify these qualities are generally 
seen as inferior. Given this driving 
force, it seems unsurprising that the 
negative aspects of stereotypical male 
conduct can be overemphasized and 
result in rape. If you want to learn how 
to counter these destructive male roles, 
it is very helpful to develop a more 
refined understanding of how they are formed and practiced 
in our society Also, by learning you gain a greater ability to 
teach others through word and example. This is particularly 
important when dealing with young children because they 
have not yet absorbed the values of a society that obscures the 
equality of women and hardens traditional male stereotypes. 

3) Learn and Teach Honest Communication: 

Perhaps one of the most important things that you 
can do is to learn and teach others how to communicate hon¬ 
estly about sex. Ultimately, failure to understand and recog- 
mze the feelings of another person is at the root of sexual 
assault. Most men are reluctant to share their feelings or talk 

"vv/iof/s Sexual Abuse? Some Definitions - 

(taken from Sexual Conduct on Campus ," 
published by Wesleyan in 1 9 94) 
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con mclucfe vaginal, oral or anal intercourse. " 9 pene,rota "- » 

° r0Pe 15 ° Ked ln,ercourse in 0 <kH>>3 o' social 

aSanT * P ®' S 9 “' rap ® “ forced in,ercourse by an unknown 

^fc^^^rr ur5eb ^ oofroorei " di - 


openly about what they want. This wall of silence is prob¬ 
lematic, because partners can never really know what is going 
on in each other’s heads. Therefore, it becomes all too easy 
to fall back on stereotypical 
male/female interactions, wherein the 
male pushes the female to do what he 
wants, and the female is responsible 
for defending herself. Failure to com¬ 
municate can also lead to the develop¬ 
ment of unrealistic expectations and 
the projection of one’s own desire for 
sex upon a partner when they act in a 
friendly manner. If you fail to obtain 
information directly from the other 
person and instead rely on shaky inferences, you run the risk 
ot hurting that person unintentionally. Therefore, any man 
who wants to treat women with respect should make a con- 
si t'f 0 " to learn how to be honest, understanding, and 
straightforward when discussing sex. In addition to prevent¬ 
ing negative behaviors, sharing feelings and thoughts should 
have the positive effect of dramatically improving one’s rela- 
tionships with both men and women. 

4) Be Aware: 

,. Start e * aminin g 'be world around you and pay close 
attention to evidence of sexism, violence, and discrimination. 

1 he more you look, the more you will find. While looking 
do not forget about homophobia and racism, for they have 
similar roots to sexist behavior and are just as important in 
their own right. Also, don’t lose yourself in observing, but be 
willing to interfere if necessary. Sometimes violence can be 
prevented by some well placed comments, questions, or the 
simple presence of a witness. Be considerate, but don’t be 


email addresses of group contacts are listed in parentheses 
and should be followed by @wesleyan.edu 

Men Against Violence (aclarkOl) 

Womanist House (ercollins) 

Woman's Resource Center (bwadler) 

SACS Sexual Assault Crisis Service fmgreenstein) 

SAEP- Sexual Assault Education Program fksuzda) 

fcut uTl EdUCaH ° n C ° Un5elin 9 (kbenmoshe) 

ASHA-Health Education (ecollinsOl) 

Cunt Club (cherbitter) 

BILEGATA-Bisexual, lesbian. Gay, and Transexual Awareness 
(mmayer) 

Feminist Majority (Igoldman) 

Clinic Escorts (aberger) 

Queer Alliance (pgentry) 

GBLOCQ - Gay, Bisexual, and Lesbians of Color (dly) 

Open House (hdector) 
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afraid to be firm. It is possible that you 
will seem impolite or nosey, but failure 
to accept that risk could result in some¬ 
one becoming seriously hurt. It is also 
wise to be particularly cautious in situa¬ 
tions where alcohol or drugs are being 
consumed because they release inhibi¬ 
tions and are used prior to the majority 
of rapes. 

Don’t sneer at political correctness. 
Although PC behavior can go too far, 
there are some very good reasons why it 
is important to the confrontation of 
sexism. When people use sexist lan¬ 
guage and jokes they subtly encourage 
objectification and disrespect. 
Although it may be hard, confronting 
these behaviors by explaining why they 
bother you is necessary for increasing 
awareness. It is also important to think 
critically about the media that you 
intake. Ask yourself whether or not the 
messages behind what you see and hear 
are sexual, or really just sexist. Also, be 
willing to give up forms of media that 
entertains by glamorizing sexism and 
violence. Although rejecting the media 
is difficult, it is hard to claim true con¬ 
viction about your anti-chauvinistic 
beliefs when you amuse yourself with 
media that does not fit your own stan¬ 
dards. 

5) Participate! 

One of the best ways to under¬ 
stand other people’s perspectives is to 
participate in groups and events that 
deal with gender issues. There are 
many groups on campus that would 
love to have 
more male 
involvement, 
some of which 
can be found in 
the list of groups 
dealing with sex¬ 
ual violence and 
gender issues 
that is at the end 
of this article. 

For a man 
who cares about 
sexual assault, 
perhaps the most 
emotional and 
revealing experience of the year is the 
Take Back the Night march. This is an 
event where women and men speak 


because men and 
women are treat¬ 
ed differently. 
Whether or not 
you believe that 
women deserve 
their own space, 
please consider 
the possibility 
that showing 
support for sur¬ 
vivors is an over¬ 
all goal that is 
more important 
than this partic¬ 
ular dispute. 
Although this is probably the biggest 
event of the year, there are many other 
workshops, meetings, and discussion 


of things that can be done to confront 
sexist behaviors, and this article has 
only scratched the surface. Men have 
the responsibility to work on changing 
ourselves and negative male roles so 
that we can effectively deal with vio¬ 
lence and sexism. Women should no 
longer have to Fight alone for their 
unquestionable right to safety! We 
should not do this because it is our 
masculine role to protect women, or 
because it alleviates our guilt. We 
should promote change because an 
environment without fear and violence 
will free both men and women to 
develop relationships that now seem 
impossible! 


One of the best ways to 
understand other people's 
perspectives is to participate 
in groups and events that 
deal with gender issues. 
There are many groups on 
campus that would love to 
have more male involvement. 


Sexual Conduct at Wesleyan 


The following are results from an anonymous survey conducted by the staffof Hermes regard¬ 
ing sexual zonduct on campus. The survey way taken over February and March of1999. 

Are you: male 39% (36) female 61% (55) 

While at Wesleyan, have you ever had comments made about your sexual attractiveness 
or your body in an embarrassing or upsetting way? 
yes 37% no 51% not sure 12% 

Has anyone ever asked you repeatedly for dates or sex even though you have refused or 
shown no interest? 

yes 24% no 73% not sure 3% 

Have you ever been threatened with the possibility of forced sex or sexual contact? 
yes 15% no 83% not sure 1% 

In class, have you been the object of criticism or jokes which referred to your gender? 
yes 25% no 67% not sure 8% 

Have you ever felt threatened by someone entering your room without your permis¬ 
sion? 

yes 17% no 81% not sure 2% 

Have you ever had sexual contact against your will? 
yes 11% no 87% not sure 2% 

Have you ever been hit or beaten by a lover? 
yes 6% no 93% not sure 1% 

Have you reported any incidents of sexual harassment to any authority? 
yes 6% no 94% 

Are you afraid of being attacked or raped here at Wesleyan? 
yes 19% no 59% not sure 21% 

Does fear of walking alone at night restrict your actions? 
yes 35% no 65% 

Do you fear attack or rape by: 

Student acquaintances? yes 8% no 86% 

Students you don’t know? yes 32% no 63% 

Other strangers? yes 52% no 43% 

Do you know any members of the Wesleyan community who have been: 

Verbally harassed? yes 79% no 11% not sure 7% 

Sexually harassed? yes 70% no 18% not sure 10% 

Sexually assaulted? yes 51% no 34% not sure 13% 

Do you feel that there is adequate institutional support for sexual assault survivors at 
Wesleyan? 

:s 11% no 32% not sure 55% 

»o you think that information about Wesleyan’s sexual assault policies is accessible to 
the student body? 

yes 23% no 41% not sure 34% 


about their experiences with sexual vio¬ 
lence. In the past, some men have been 
deterred from attending this event 


groups that can be just as rewarding. 
Remember, there is an unending list 
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In deciding to come to Wesleyan, you may believe you have 
accepted a sacred commitment to uphold the reputation of this 
student body for wild and woolly activism. Over the years, 
Wesleyan students have marched on Washington, occupied 
buildings in solidarity with Malcolm X, gotten arrested resisting 
the draft, and won a string of victories on campus issues, from 
saving need-blind admissions to attaining domestic partner ben¬ 
efits for gay, lesbian and bisexual employees. 

It’s up to each new class of students to take stock of past 
activism, decide where its own commitments and interests lie, 
and then pursue whatever course of action seems appropriate. 
This may be anything from forming a group to staging a speak- 
out to arranging a meeting with an administrator. 

Getting Organized 

To begin with, focus on what exactly you want to do, and 
whether organizations already exist in the area. There are an 
amazing number of student groups, many of which are so low 
key you wouldn’t know they existed until you hunted them 
down. Many organizations are defunct, meaning that people 
have temporarily lost interest in them, or the main organizers 
graduated or left. Restarting an organization that used to exist a 
couple of years ago is usually easier than starting a whole new 
organization. 

To receive money, student groups must be recognized by the 
Wesleyan Student Assembly (WSA). Specifically, the Student 
Budget Committee (SBC) of the WSA decides whether a group 
will be recognized as official, and how much money it will get. 
Don’t expect heavy funding, especially if you are just starting out. 
But the SBC! will usually confer “official” status on a group if 
you ask. This will allow you to use campus facilities and have 
access to free photocopying at the WSA office for postering, etc. 
You can apply for recognition and/or money at any time during 
the year, although most money is allocated at the beginning of 
first semester. 

You don’t need to be recognized by the SBC to be a student 
group (Food Not Bombs isn’t), and there are important reasons 
you may not want to be. But for long-term established groups 
like USLAC it definitely helps. 

Meeting with Administrators. 

If you are working on a campus issue, chances are you will 
want to meet with someone “in charge,” as it were. Almost any¬ 
one on campus, interestingly, will meet with you if you pursue 
them doggedly enough. Meetings of this kind are productive 
only when you come to them with an already fair amount of 
information on the proposed topic, a sense of what you want to 
accomplish from the meeting, and specific information you want 
to get out of the meeting. 

Most administrators will be as evasive as possible—they see 
these meetings primarily as PR and/or damage control—and will 
do their best to allay concerns you might have without commit¬ 
ting themselves to anything substantive. This seems obvious, but 


always be critical of what you are told, particularly things that are 
not written down. Above all, do not get lost in the relative glam¬ 
our of the situation (“Hey! I’m meeting with the president!”) 
When they cannot deflect student concerns, administrators will 
often try to co-opt those concerns by creating important-sound¬ 
ing committees, arranging for more meetings with more impor¬ 
tant-sounding people, and generally getting students out of their 
hair until they leave for break. 

Publicity 

To network with other student groups, try sending out an 
email to the WesUnity list-server at wesunity@wesleyan.edu. 
Any registered student group can use the copier in the WSA 
building to make posters, although there is a quantity limit. 
Posters can’t go on walkways or glass surfaces—you can put them 
there, but if they are torn down, you can’t really complain. 
Students are permitted to chalk messages on any horizontal sur¬ 
face on campus (i.e.: sidewalks). If properly-placed chalk mes¬ 
sages or posters are removed by Physical Plant, lodge a complaint 
immediately. At the WSA office you can use paints and butcher 
paper to make banners for the campus center or MoCon. 

To get press coverage of an event, write up a press release and 
send it out at least a day in advance. The Student Group 
Resource Manual, available in the WSA office, has a list of fax 
numbers and contacts. They also have a fax machine you can use 
for free. Faxes are generally the best way to get something to the 
press—they’ll pick it up and read it faster than an email, and the 
important information in writing is better than hearing it over 
the phone. Keep the report to under a page: stick to impor¬ 
tant information like what’s happening, where, when, and 
why it’s important. List the phone number of a contact 
person who can answer questions. 

Staging an Event 

Staging an event is not as difficult as it might seem, although 
getting help from someone with even a little experience helps. 
Speak-outs, speakers, and information sessions are good ways to 
build interest and organize on a new issue people do not know 
enough about. More radical actions like sit-ins or protests are 
good routes only when other avenues are exhausted and when 
the campus is sufficiently educated about and sympathetic 
towards the cause. Be your own judge of what is appropriate 
action, and what is “going too far.” Here are some tips to help 
you along the way. 

If you need to use a campus room for a meeting or event, it is 
a good idea to reserve it in advance. Depending on what room it 
is, you might need to talk to Public Safety, the Registrar’s Office, 
or the Coordinator of Events—all that infomation is available in 
the Student Resource Handbook in the WSA office. Many 
classrooms come equiped with video equipment—make sure it 
will be unlocked if you need it. Out-door loudspeaker systems 
and bullhorns for speak-outs can be reserved and borrowed or rented 
from Bob White in audio-visual office in the Science Tower. 
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strike threat. 

—January— A student member of the 
Trustee Investment Committee moves 
that Wesleyan withdraw from some or all 
companies with South African sub- 


1968-69 

—October— Black students burn year¬ 
book, citing omission of Blacks and white 
middle-class resentment. 

—February— 100 
Black students, some 
armed, occupy Fisk 
to honor the 
anniversary of 

Malcom X's assassi¬ 
nation and to protest 
the "classes as usual" 
decision by faculty. 

—April— The 
Afro-American 
Institute is founded 
by unanimous facul¬ 
ty vote in response 
to Fisk take over; 

Afro-American 
House is moved to 
John Wesley House 
and renamed 

Malcolm X House. 


—May— 160 

students occupy the 

president's office for ^ es * e y Qn s,u ^ents lock down at the a 16 IMF and World Bank protests in D.C. 
27 hours to protest military recruiting on 


1969-70 

Six new black faculty are hired; total 
now nine. 

—October— The faculty and the 
Educational Policy Committee (EPC) 
endorse Moratorium Day. Professors can¬ 
cel classes and 1500 march against 
Vietnam in Middletown. 

—December— Military recruitment 
interviews are canceled in face of a student 


sidiaries. 

—May— 800 students strike to protest 
Nixon's policies, demanding the liberation 
of political prisoners, that the US get out 
of South East Asia, and an end to com¬ 
plicity with the war machine. The faculty 
and President Rosenbaum endorse the 
strike. 

1970-71 

Women are admitted to Wesleyan for 
the first time since before the turn of the 
century. 


—October— Colin Campbell becomes 
president. 

—January— Downey house is struck by 
a bomb and two-Molotov cocktails. The 
Alumni Affairs center is destroyed by a 
_ firebomb. 

I 

f 1971-72 

— November — 
The new Campus 
Plan includes new 
athletic facilities near 
the hockey rink, the 
site of present day 
Freeman Athletic 
Center. 

1972-73 

— November — 
The University 
Senate backs 

Ujamaa’s demands to 
recognize killing of 
two black Southern 
University protesters 
by lowering the flag 
to half mast, con¬ 
tributing to the pro¬ 
tester's defense fund and sending contri¬ 
butions to the slain students' families. 
President Campell refuses to make the 
contribution to the defense fund. 

1973-74 

—October— Latina House founded; it 
is later renamed La Casa de Albizu 
Campos. 

—October— 1,165 sign an "Impeach 
Nixon" petition. 

—February— Wesleyan tenures its first 
black faculty member. 
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1974- 75 

The Women's Center opens in 
Butterfield. 

—March— The faculty cuts student 
seats in the University Senate, ending par¬ 
ity on faculty committees. 

—April— Campbell invites Nixon 
defense counsel Wright as commence¬ 
ment speaker; Wright bows out after stu¬ 
dent pressure. 

—May— 150 blacks and latinos 
demonstrate against financial aid cut¬ 
backs. 

1975- 76 

Feminist House is founded. 

—September— President Campbell 
proposes a budget cut plan (the infamous 
"Red Book") that urges cutbacks in acade¬ 
mic programs. 

—October— Trustees approve "Red 
Book" proposals over student objections. 

1976- 77 

—December— The presidential task 
force recommends academic require¬ 
ments. 

-Map The EPC approves the task 
force’s recommendations but changes 
"requirements" to "expectations. 

1977- 78 

Public Safety begins recording reports 
of sexual harassment and assault. Five 
assaults and two harassments are reported. 

—April— Twenty members of the 
South African Action Group stage a 90 
hour sit-in in President Campbell's office 
to demand that the school construct a 
plan for divestment from companies 
doing business in South Africa. 

—Spring— Students, unhappy with 
Atticus book store, begin a student-run 
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book co-op. 

1978- 79 

—April— History professor Henry 
Abelove is denied tenure; student protests 
force Campbell to reverse the decision 
and grant Abelove tenure. Abelove will 
later switch from the History to the 
English department. 

1979- 80 

—September — The administration 
publishes a “White book” report that rec- 
commends limits on need-blind admis¬ 
sions, faculty cuts and increased student 
enrollment. 

—April— The Student Judiciary 
Board (SJB) recommends the suspension 
of two students found guilty of sexual 
assault. President Campbell rules that the 
Blue Book does not specifically rule out 
sexual assault and reduces their punish¬ 
ment to probation, "sensitivity training, 
and writing an essay on sexism. 

—May— Eighty women march 
through Middletown in the first Take 
Back the Night" march. Students orga¬ 
nize a "roving escort" service for heavily- 
trafficked campus sites. 

—May— The Wesleyan Student 
Assembly and faculty reject the "White 
Book" proposals; the WSA demandls the 
retention of need-blind admissions. 

—May—Women's Studies program is 
approved. 

1980-81 

—October—A number of people leav¬ 
ing a DKE party, including pledges and 
members, walk to the Traverse Square 
housing project where they make obscene 
gestures and shout racial slurs like “nig¬ 
ger” at residents, precipitating later cam¬ 
pus movements against fraternities. 

—October— The WSA stages a 
"Grand Opening" of the proposed student 
center; 200 students rally outside the 
vacant Scott Labs building to encourage 
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trustees to convert it to a student center. 

—November— After a racist letter is 
sent to Malcolm X House, the campus 
holds a one-day moratorium on classes; 
over 600 students rally in front of North 
College. 

—Spring— Over 200 students partici¬ 
pate in a !two-day effort to stop work at 
North College for discussion of need- 
blind admissions and other issues. 

1981-82 

—October— 300 rally to protest racist 
posters found on campus. 

—February— Trustees adopt the 
Budget Advisory Committee proposal to 
limit the operating budget of financial aid 
to 10% of the operating budget. 

—February— A student hits Dean 
Edgar Beckham in face with a pie and is 
arrested for assault. 

—April— 1,284 students sign petitions 
demanding a return to need-blind admis¬ 
sions, voting rights for student trustees, 
an official letter from President Campbell 
and the trustees voicing opposition to fed¬ 
eral cuts in spending on higher education. 
Campbell rejects all demands. 

—May— Twenty-two students hold a 
150-hour sit-in at North College to 
demand the reinstatement o!f need-blind 
admissions. 1,600 sign petitions of sup¬ 
port. 

1982- 83 

—August— Wesleyan student Russell 
Ford is jailed for refusing to register with 
the Civil Service. 

1983- 84 

The Davenport Campus Center opens. 
Baghwan and followers arrive to bless the 
building. 

—March— 20 students hold a sit-in at 
the Career Planning Center to protest 
CIA recruitment. 
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1984-85 

—March— The Student Budgetary Committee (SBC) agrees 
to fund an Ujamaa-sponsored speech by Minister Louis 
Farrakhan amidst campus uproar. 

—April— Sexual orientation is added to Wesleyan's non-dis¬ 
crimination policy. 

—April— Farrakhan speaks to 400 students in the hockey 
rink; 500 hold a protest outside. 


1986-87 

—October— Two members of Women Against Rape begin 
approaching campus tours and discussing sexual assault with 
prospective students. President Campbell assures the community 
that “irresponsible speech is free speech.” 

October— The first of the semi-annual speakouts on sexual 
assault happens on the steps of North College and goes on for 
three hours as students relate personal experiences. 



—May—To commemorate the 15th anniversary of !the Kent 
State and Jackson State killings, students 
hold a four-day "Free University" 
ment on the lawn of North College 
workshops, teach-ins, and discussions. 

••—Spring— A Psi-U party poster with 
picture of a sperm that says “COME 
celebrate 15 years of women at 
draws heavy fire from non-fraternity 
bers, especially women. 

1985-86 

—October— Chi Psi gives pledges 
tations to a showing of po 
movies that read “Come with a 
and make various sexist statements. On 
eve of the showing, 400 students hold 
silent vigil protesting institutionalized 


December A CIA recruitment session in Butterfield C is 
ends when dozens of protesters disrupt it, asserting that the 
x CIA's hiring policy violates the school’s 
I policy on sexual discrimination. 

% 

$ January— Eight students from the 

anti-CIA protest and six "tour interrupters" are 
before the SJB on charges of harass- 
“depriving others of the right to speak 
and be heard,” and “disrupting the educational 
or institutional process in a way that interferes 
with the safety or freedom of others." Three of 
the four protesters are given one year’s proba¬ 
tion, and four of the anti-CIA demonstrators 
are sentenced to 150 hours of community ser¬ 
vice (later cut in half by Campell due to stu¬ 
dent outcry). 

—March— The long-awaited Residential 
Life Task Force Report recommends co-edu- 
cating Wesleyan fraternities by “persuasion” 
within three years. 


—October—Police arrest 30 students 
for blockading North College and South 
College to demand divestment from 
South Africa. 

—December— A new minority student publication, The 
Ankh, begins publication with the goal of fostering communica¬ 
tion between the diverse communities on campus. 


—April— During BGLAD (Bisexual, Gay 
and Lesbian Days), BGLAD pink triangle 
banners are torn down around campus one is found burning on 
Andrus Field. Hundreds of pink triangles appear around campus 
in response. 

1987-88 


A student protesting the University's investments in 
South Africa is arrested outside of North College. 


—April— Students blockade a trustee meeting at Russell 
House to protest Wesleyan’s investments in South Africa. The 
meeting moves to Downey House, where students stage a "die- 
in," playing dead on the front steps. President Campbell leaves 
out the back door rather than face demonstrators. 


Wes*SAFE, a student sexual-assault counseling service, is 
founded. 

—October— Around 70 Wesleyan students and Alumni join 
500,000 people in a march on Washington for lesbian and gay 
rights. 


—Spring— Student hostility toward fraternities builds after a 
woman alone in her dorm room is frightened by a rowdy mob of 
men stomping, shouting, and banging on windows and doors 
throughout her dormitory. When she calls Public Safety for help, 
the dispatcher tells her: “That’s only a fraternity round-up, just 
stay in your room." 

Disorientation 2000 


-October— President Colin Campbell announces that he 

will leave Wesleyan to return to corporate America. 

—November— As part of a hazing ritual DKE brothers 
dressed in black hooded robes verbally harass several Wesleyan 
students on Wyllys Ave while Public Safety officers watch. The 
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SJB places DKE on probation. BAMBI (Banish Abusive Male 
Bonding Institutions) is founded. 


■■i 

—June— Black students organize a protest outside Beta after 
a black student is verbally harassed there. 


—March— Democratic presidential candidate Rev. Jesse 
Jackson speaks to an enthusiastic crowd in front of the St. 
Vincent de Paul soup kitchen on Main Street. The next week 
Jackson wins 39 percent of the Middletown vote in the 
Democratic primary. 

—April— Sociology professor Charles Lemert resigns as 
Dean of Social Sciences following charges that he made racist 
remarks to a prospective faculty member. Campbell promises a 
"blue-ribbon commission" to study institutionalized racism at 
Wesleyan. 


—Feburary— Ujamaa leads a commemorative march and a 
candlelight vigil marking the 20th anniversary of the black stu¬ 
dent takeover of Fisk Hall. A list of requests, is submitted to the 
administration, they include: an evaluation of minority financial 
aid policies, mandatory racism workshops, and the hiring of 
more minority professors. 

—Spring— Two popular professors leave Wesleyan including 
Robert O' Meally, one of the nation's most recognized scholars 
in African American Studies. 


—April 18— Two days after the board of trustees again fails 
to pull Wesleyan’s money out of South Africa, 150 students take 
over the breezeway outside the President's office to demand 
divestment. 1400 students and two thirds of the faculty sign peti¬ 
tions in support of the demonstrators, and hundreds of letters 
pour in from around the country and South Africa. The sit-in 
ends on May 2 with a blockade of South College, 113 people are 
arrested. Four weeks later, trustees vote to divest from all compa¬ 
nies save those providing "extraordinary assistance" to Black 
South Africans. 


—March— Assistant Professor of Government Jerry Watts is 
denied tenure in a controversial 5-2 vote by the Advisory com¬ 
mittee. Watts had received unanimous recommendations from 
both the Government department and CAAS. Many suslpect 
that the unusual tenure decision is linked to Watts’ outspoken 
criticisms of racism at Wesleyan. 

—March— A Women's Studies major is approved, minus a 
joint appointment with Anthropology that would have given the 
program its cross-cultural component. 


1988-89 

—July— The Board of Trustees unanimously selects William 
Chace, Professor of English at Stanford University, as the 14th 
president of Wesleyan. 

Over the summer 17 university-owned houses are destroyed in 
construction of the Freeman Athletic Complex, estimated to cost 
$18 million. 


—April— ARA is selected as the new food vendor on cam¬ 
pus. 

—April— The U.S. Justice Department announces the inves¬ 
tigation of several private universities, including Wesleyan, con¬ 
cerning price-fixing and possible anti-trust law violations. 

—April— Controversy erupts at Take Back the Night March 
when some men refuse to stay in the co-ed section at the back of 
the crowd. 



—September— Psi-U brothers throw beer on x 
a Middletown police car and 11 are arrested. i 

| 

—October— Supported by President-elect s 
Chace, trustees remove students' vote on faculty 
tenure decisions. Student trustee Jordan Rau 
resigns, leaving only one student on the Education 
Committee. 


—November— Three females take Psi-U to the 
SJB after being cursed at and mooned while stand¬ 
ing outside the fraternity house. The SJB deter¬ 
mines that their actions were expressions of dis¬ 
pleasure," and therefore not harassment. 


—December— Enthusiasm for the new athletic 
complex is dampened when the community learns 
the gym may have encroached on protected 
wletlands. 


Members of BAMBI (Banish Abusive Male Bonding Institutions) protest outside of fraternities. 
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—May A coalition of student groups, including the 
Women s Center, SAAG, WA/AASU (now A/PAA), Divest 
Now!, TMC (now SCC), SOAR, GLBA (now QA) and 
WesPAN Wesleyan Progressive Alumni Network organize an 
open forum with President Chace to discuss the lack of student 
roles in campus decision-making. 


Wesleyan in the past year. 

April 7 President Chace's office is firebombed; a letter 
from STRIKE (Students Rebuilding Institutions for Knowlege 
and Education) claiming responsibility is found on Professor 
Buel’s door. President Chace offers a reward of $10,000 for 
information leading to the arrest of the bombers. 


—May Thirteen-year SiSP professor Howard Brown is 
denied contract renewal; students claim denial was motivated by 
personal politics and the administration's bias against courses 
dealing with practical applications of theory. 

1989-99 

September— In the midst of departmental cutbacks and a 
hiring freeze, President Chace's $350,000+ inauguration sparks 
resentment among students and faculty. Six African-American 
students hold silent protest during the inaugural address after 
handing Chace a list of demands. 

—October— An arrest at the annual MoCon smoke-out, 
which traditionally occurs the night before Duke Day, triggers 
attacks on Wesleyan's drug policy in a Hartford Courant arti¬ 
cle—Wesleyan becomes known nation-wide as a “drug school.” 

—November— Wesleyan and Hermes alum Paul Gionfriddo 
'75 is elected mayor of Middletown, beating out three-term 
Mayor Sebastian Garafolo by a margin slightly smaller than 
Wesleyan’s total enrollment. Gionfriddo's victory is credited to 
"the Wesleyan factor." 

—November— The Res Life Task Force's three-year plan to 
"persuade" fraternities to co-educate runs out with no progress 
made. Free High Street, a student group pushing for co-educa¬ 
tion, organizes protests on Homecoming weekend. 

—December-Graduate student Jay Pillay resigns from the 

Educational Policy Committee in protest of alleged racist and 
sexist comments made by professor of history Richard Buel, 
chair of the EPC. 

—February—85 African-American students occupy the 
Admissions office after President Chace refuses to allow them to 
present letter of concern and demands to the trustees. 


!sh April 25 A letter from DAGGER (Direct Action 
Group Generating Educational Reforms) found on the door of 
the Argus building announces shots had been fired at North 
College from Foss Hill; four spent shells are found near the 
observatory. 

April 29— A Firebombing is attempted at the crew 
boathouse. 

May 4 Residents of Malcolm X House find racist graffiti 
in their basement. Students demand that a $10,000 reward be 
offered 

for this crime as well. 

May 5— Over 500 march through campus and participate 
in a speak-out on racism. 

May 9 1,500 attend a "Unity Day" of lectures, work¬ 

shops, speeches, and a noon rally in an effort to improve racial 
relations on campus. 

May 9 to 18— Students hold a nine-day hunger strike until 
the administration commits to a broad range of policy changes. 

July 6 Student Activist Nick Haddad is found murdered 
in Hartford. At first it is believed to be linked to a drug deal— 
later it is revealed Haddad had promised to kill the family of his 
murderers. 

1990-91 

—September— Biology professor Bill Firshein makes anti- 
gay comments in his classroom while urging a student to avoid 
showing support for National Coming Out Day. Controversy 
ensues over prior Firshein quotes—notably that homosexuality is 
“biologically and physically a sickness” and “unnatural and an 
obscenity.” 


—March— After Dean Beckham is quoted in the Argus as 
saying “undergraduates are not much fun,” three frosh wearing 
Groucho Marx noses enter his office and and squirt Beckham 
with water guns. The students are arrested for assault but charges 
are later dropped. 

—Spring— Professors Jerry Watts (Government) and Bill 
Lowe (Afro-American Music) announce their departures, 
becoming the sixth and seventh minority professors to leave 


—Ocrober 19—Twenty women swim topless in the Freeman 
Athletic Center to promote an examination of harmful stereo¬ 
types; the synidcated tabloid TV news show A Current Affair 
investigates, and televises a "re-enactment." 

—Novlember 13— Citing a clerical error, the Wesleyan 
Board of Trustees admits to reinvesting in two companies— 
Chevron Corportion and Readers Digest Inc.—with direct equi¬ 
ty ties to South Africa. 
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—January 26— Wesleyan students 
organized by the Middletown Coalition 
for Peace in the Gulf are among the esti¬ 
mated 150,000 demonstrators who march 
on Washington in protest of the Gulf 
War. 

—February 22— Twelve Wesleyan 
students are arrested in New Haven for 
blocking an army recruitment center. The 
action is described as a protest against the 
gulf war and a "system which leaves few 
opportunities for the working class except 
to sign a military contract to kill and die." 

—April 16— In response to sexual 
assaults on campus the WESCORT pro¬ 
gram is founded. Dedicated to providing 
safe transport for Wesleyan students 
WESCORT provides over 400 walks in 
its first! three weeks. 

1991-92 

—September 12— Two women kissing 
in the front room of Psi-U during a party 
are harassed by men groping them, shin¬ 
ing bright lights on them, and drenching 
them with beer. No effort is in made by 
Psi-U brothers to stop or correct these 
actions. The next week gay, lesbian and 
bisexual students arrive at a Psi-U party 
wearing raincoats that say: We’re here, 
we’re queer, we're not afraid of beer." 

—November— Hundreds of obscene 
posters by the group Queers United In 
Crushing Homophobia Everywhere 
(QUICHE) are taken down by Public 
Safety the same night they’re posted. 


House to talk with protesters. President 
Chace, confronted by sign-carrying mem¬ 
bers of Students for a Financially 
Accessible Education (SFAE) when he 
arrives at Downey House at 6 a.m., 
becomes extremely agitated and shouts 
things like "this university will not change 
anything as a result of political pressure.” 

—Fall— Student-taught women's self- 
defense classes being at Wesleyan with no 
financial support from the school. 

—February 28— When Wesleyan’s 
trustees arrive to discuss President 
Chace’s proposals, over 600 students 
occupy North College to protest Chace’s 
refusal to consider student demands to 
slave need-blind admissions. The sit-in 
lasts close to 36 hours. Over 1,500 stu¬ 
dents sign a petition calling for the adop¬ 
tion of a formal need-blind policy. 
Numerous professors cancel their classes 
in support of the protest. 

1992-93 

—Fall— After "concerned" parents call 
in, the Dean of the College quietly 
revokes the mandantory status of peer 
education workhops, most notably the 
BiLeGa workshop, which works to com¬ 
bat homophobia. 

The Residential Life Group issues a 
report, alternately known as the RLG and 
the McKenna Report, which proposes 
reorganizing residential life at Wesleyan 
into four-year “clusters.” Students send 
the administration a box of Clusters cereal 
filled with shreds of the RLG report. 


announces that full health benefits will 
extend to the domestic partners of its gay, 
lesbian and bisexual employees. 

—April— Students Totally Against 
Meal Plan Extravagance and Dining 
Excess (STAMPEDE) organize a buy¬ 
out of WESshop. $4,080 worth of food is 
stacked up in front of Downey House to 
protest the mandatory four-year meal 
plan. 

—April— To protest the lack of sub¬ 
stantive student involvement in decision 
making, the WSA boycotts all faculty 
committee meetings as well as the trustee 
meeting. Trustees are invited to attend an 
alternate meeting at Eclectic, a speak-out 
at the campus center, and the STAM¬ 
PEDE buy-out of WEShop. 

—May— President Bill Chace resigns 
to become president of Emory University 
in Atlanta. Vice President for Academic 
Affairs Joanne Creighton becomes inter¬ 
im president. 

1994-1995 

—October 5— After anonymous flyers 
distributed around campus call for a “riot” 
against the ARA monopoly, some 200 
students rally in front of the campus cen¬ 
ter and then occupy North College at 
5PM. twenty minutes later, after realizing 
that they have no specific demands, that 
the president’s office (the ostensible target 
of the takeover) is actually in South 
College, and that most administrators go 
home by 5PM, the mob breaks for dinner 
and re-convenes in Science center 150 to 
discuss alternatives to ARA. The campus 


—November 20— President chase’s 
report, “Initiative for the ‘90s,” announces 
proposals to do away with the university s 
need-blind admissions policy. Almost 
simultaneously, the administration 
announces plans to construct a new 
$260,000 boat house. 

—November 23— Close to 500 stu¬ 
dents rally at Downey House to keep 
need-blind financial aid policies. The 
protest is so loud that trustees are unable 
to continue meeting and leave Downey 


—April— Hundreds of Wesleyan stu¬ 
dents carry a banner in the March on 
Washington for Gay, Lesbian and Bi 
Equal Rights and Liberation. 

1993-94 

par The Board of Trustees, after less 
than a week of campus debate, votes 
unanimously to reinvest in South Africa 
following the end of Apartheid. 

—February— As a result of student 
and faculty pressure, the administration 


dining committee is formed as a result. 

—October— Movimiento Estudiantil 
Chicano/a Aztian calls a campus boycott 
on grapes in solidarity with migrant farm 
workers in California. Weshop’s grape 
sales fall over 60%. 

—October— Two Egytian students are 
beaten and called “sand-niggers” outside 
of DKE. 34 members of the Black and 
Latino Brotherhood march from a weekly 
meeting to DKE, 30 wait outside while 
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Student activist table outside of a trustee meeting during the divestment campaign. 


four discuss the incident with members of 
DKE inside, making this the first ever 
meeting between the two groups. 

—November 7— The Superior Court 
of Middlesex County subpoenas the notes 
of Hermes reporter Amos Elberg in a suit 
against Frank LoSacco, chairman of the 
Middletown Police Site Building com¬ 
mittee. Elberg refuses to hand over his 
notes, but agrees to testify in court. 

—December 7— 200 students, faculty, 
and Middletown residents march against 
California’s proposition 187. 


1995-96 

—October 31— Middletown Police 
accost four African-American students on 
the edge of campus and ask them to pro¬ 
duce I.D. The students refuse, police offi¬ 
cers illegally handcuff them and detain 
them at the police station. 

—November 5— Over 500 flood a 
forum on the detainments organized by 
the Student of Color Counsel (SCC) and 
Res Life. Science Center 150 is filled 
beyond capacity, more watch via closed- 
circuit television from SC 58. 


—December— In response to student 
job cuts at the University dining club, 
workers form the Wesleyan Student 
Workers Association. 

—February— Students collect over 
1,000 signatures on a petition to perma¬ 
nently retain prof. Howard Bernstein, a 
visiting professor at Wesleyan for 16 
years, and an outspoken critic of the 
administration. 

—March 2— 90 Wesleyan students 
travel to New York City to join in a 
protest of the Contract with America. 


—November 5— 200 attend lunchtime 
speeches celebrating national Black 
Solidarity Day. 

—November 10— Hundreds walk out 
of classes and gather on Foss Hill in 
protest of national cuts in student loan 
aid. Students raise $2,400 for the univer¬ 
sity’s new financial aid fund. 

—November— Wesleyan Students 
found the Statewide Connecticut Student 
Coalition for Housing Justice to battle 
congressional cuts in public housing and 
urban development. 


esleyan protestors outnumber 
Yale protestors. 

April 13— Over 500 rally in support 
of Mumia Abu-Jamal in front of Olin 
Library. 


1996-97 

—September— An anonymous source 
leaks the Argus a poster from a 
Middletown Police Bulletin Board that 
consists of a photocopied Hartford 
Courant article on Wesleyan’s “Free 
Mumia” rally and the following memo: 
“This is the type of FREEDOM OF 
EXPRESSION that is supported on the 
campus of WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
All accommodations (stage, security, 
equipment, etc.) provided for the 
“RALLY” to support a CONVICTED 
KILLER OF A POLICE OFFICER. 
REMEMBER THIS THE NEXT 
TIME YOU DEAL WITH persons 
associated with the so called Univ.” The 
memo is signed by William J. Clayton, 
Secretary of the Middletown Police 
Union. 


—Sept ember 24— Over 500 students 
and Middletown residents march from 
Wlesleyan to the Police Department and 
issue their demands: a written apology, 
the termination of Officer Clayton, and, 
among other things, a major-revamping 
of the police department to put more 
minority officers in minority neighbor¬ 
hoods. 


—Sept ember 24— An Asian- 
American student alleges DKE brothers 
called him “immigrant faggot” as he 
walked by their house. One week later, 
the Asian/Pacific American Alliance 
organizes a speakout against racism and 
homophobia that concludes in a 150-per¬ 
son moment of silence in front of DKE. 


—October 4— A record 534 students 
march in Wesleyan’s annual Take Back 
The Night. 


—March 2— 200 students participate 
in a speak-out against the Contract. 


—February 7— More than 100 
Wesleyan students travel to Yale to 
protest the execution of Mumia Abu- 


—October 6— Wesleyan Peace Action 
buses 40 students to a protest outside the 
presidential debates in Hartford. 
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—October 8— During a Red cross Blood Drive, students col¬ 
lect 140 letters to the FDA protesting the ban on blood dona¬ 
tions from gay men. 

—October— 30 students participate in an international 3-day 
fast to free Burma. 


decisions. Res Life agrees to revert to the previous year’s housing 
numbers. 

May Students chalk campus and circulate petitions for 
the University to retain Professor Howard Bernstein when his 
Visiting Professor contract expires at the end of the year. His 
contract is extended for one year. 


—October 12— 47 Wesleyan students bus to Washington, 
DC, and join 500,000 in the first ever Latino and Immigrants’ 
Rights March. 

—December — 6 Wesleyan students are arrested during an 
act of civil disobedience at a labor protest at Yale. 

—March 6— In response to homophobic graffiti and harass¬ 
ment of gay students outside a Chi-Psi party, Queer Alliance 
(QA) organizes a community-wide speak-out. Over 200 attend; 
speakers include President Bennet, who QA had been pushing 
for weeks to take an official stand against homophobia. 

— March 28— A Chi Psi Alum shouts “Get off the lawn, 
fucking immigrant,” to two passing students. 45 minutes later 
President Bennet arrives at the house and demands to know 
what happened. 

1997-1998 

—November 23— The WSA unanimously passes an 
Economic Action Coalition (EAC) resolution demanding that 
an administrative committee be formed to investigate the social 
implications of the university’s investments. They present Bennet 
with a 350-signature petition. 

—November— Ten rounds from a machine gun are fired into 
the air outside a party in Fayerweather gymnasium. Peter Patton, 
Interim Dean of the College, issues a temporary moratorium on 
open parties until the school’s party policy can be re-evaluated. 

January— ’’The Independent Ivy” is announced to be the 
front-runner in the administrations search for an official 
Wesleyan slogan, drawing heated criticism from students for the 
rest of the semester. 

—Jan 23— The WSA unanimously passes USLAC’s Code of 
Ethical Conduct for University Purchases, demanding that 
Wesleyan’s vendors be held accountable for the treatment of 
their workers. 

—March— After proposing to separate dorms by class year 
(making Foss Hill all-frosh housing) and effectively implement¬ 
ing the proposal in the housing lottery numbers it published, Res 
Life faced harsh criticism from students and a 1,000 signature 
petition started by residents of WestCo that demands the re¬ 
integration of dorms and further student involvement in future 


1998-1999 

RA positions are extended into Low-Rise, Hi-Rise, and spe¬ 
cial interest houses (as paid house managers), and segregation of 
dorm floors by class year seems to be progressing apace in spite 
of vocal student opposition. The WSA forms an ad-hoc commit¬ 
tee to deal with housing matters. 

—October— The administration begins testing “The 
Independent Ivy” in materials sent out to prospective strudents. 
The “Poison Ivy” campaign begins with a 1,000-sticker “I do not 
attend the Independent Ivy” propaganda war. They follow up by 
handing out cookies and anti-ivy propaganda to pre-frosh out¬ 
side the admissions office, and the local news stations pick up the 
story. 

The Bennet Administration releases its “Strategy for 
Wesleyan.” Language calling for the segregation of dorms by 
class year remains in the proposal. Faculty question what parts of 
the plan will be prioritized when its fund-raising campaign falls 
short. 

—November— “Poison Ivy” surveys parents and alumni dur¬ 
ing homecoming weekend on the “Independent Ivy” slogan. 
More than 85% are against it. During Trustee Weekend 100 stu¬ 
dents hold a silent protest outside of Downey House. Bennet 
declares an end to the slogan that night. 

A record 533 people turn out for the annual Take Back the 
Night March. 

January— Professor of History and African-American 
Studies Jeff Kerr-Ritchie is denied tenure, to student outrage. 
Over 150 attend a speak-out that addresses Wesleyan’s low per¬ 
centage of faculty of color, and over 50 enter President Bennet’s 
office hours to discuss the matter. 

Chair and Founder of the Dance Department Cheryl Cutler 
announces she will resign at year’s end because of prolonged hos¬ 
tility from the administration over the Feuer tenure lawsuit. 

February— Madeline Albright comes to speak on campus, 
and 200 protest US policy towards Iraq outside Crowell Concert 
Hall. Albright agrees to meet with the organizers for 25 minutes 
after her speech. Thirty students show up to protest Wesleyan’s 
low faculty of color rates outside the speech as well; a week earli¬ 
er the WSA had passed a resolution calling on the4 administra¬ 
tion to increase hiring and retention rates of faculty of color. 

The United Student Labor Action Coalition (USLAC) joins 
with Hotel Restaurants and Employees (HRE) Local 217 during 
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contract negotiations with Wesleyan’s food service workers to 
push for better benefits packages and more full-time jobs. 
USLAC collects 1400 student signatures on a petition asking 
the administration to support Wesleyan’s workers, holds a 
protest in Mocon, and helps organize a rally that ends with par¬ 
ticipants flooding President Bennet’s front lawn, chanting for 
him to come out and talk to them. 

Students protesting the circumstances surriounding Professor 
of Dance Cheryl Culter’s resignation hold a “dance-in” during 
President Bennet’s open office hours. 

—April Jeff Kerr-Ritchie granted an appeal in his tenure 
decision on the grounds that Wesleyan’s Faculty Committee for 
Minority Retention and Recruitment was never convened in his 
case. 

The WSA passes a resolution condemning the US-led sanc¬ 
tions against Iraq. 

£ —May— After a COL 
course on pornography 
earns sensationalist media 
coverage and public attacks 
by conservative voices, 

Bennet shocks faculty and 
students alike by ordering 
an ex post facto review of 
the course. As the commu¬ 
nity begins to speak out in 
protest, television crews 
descend on campus and the 
AP Wire story makes it into 
newspapers across the coun- 
try. 

Over 100 students con¬ 
cerned with everything from Queer Studies to Minority Faculty 
levels to Cheryl Cutler’s resignation to the unprecedented review 
of the pornography course organize under the general rubric of 
administrative accountability and storm North College in a rually 
during the last day of finals. Dean of the College Freddye Hill 
addresses the students during the rally, and she and the 
Peresident meet with the protesters afterwards. By graduation, 
nearly half the senior class has signed a statement by the newly- 
formed Students for Administrative Accountability that levels a 
broad critique at the administration and makes demands for 
changes in the curriculum to accomodate programs in Queer 
Studies and Ethnic Studies, the re-establishment of an Office of 
Multicultural Affairs, block hring of faculty of color, and an end 
to the review of the Pornography class. Many graduating seniors 
paint their mortars black in protest, and hand written complaints 
to Bennet in place of Senior Class Gift money upon receiving 
their diplomas. An airplane hired by an alumnus circles Andrus 
Field twice during the ceremony, trailing a banner that reads 
“Impeach Bennet, Re-Hire Cutler,” causing a significant portion 
of the graduationng class to break out in applause. 


1 feU Ml 

1999-2000 

October 12 Two students call public safety during the 
DKE round-up” and report that DKE members are chanting, 
we hate faggots outside of their room. Public safety asks DKE 
to move on from their location but allows them to continue with 
the round up. Later in the evening, a can full of liquor is thrown 
through a window on the students’ hall. The incident is brought 
before the SJB, who rule in favor of DKE. Students organize a 
speakout about minority safety on campus and form the Queer 
Task Force to increase communication between administrators 
and students regarding queer issues. 

—November 13— Members of the Economic Action 
Coalition and Students Allied to Reform Corporations stage a 
protest outside of the board of trustee meeting as part of their 
campaign for socially 
responsible investing. 

—February 22— In 
response to a string of 
assaults against women on 
campus, hundreds of stu¬ 
dents gather for a speakout 
about violence against 
women. A walking escort 
service and a men against 
violence group are founded 
as well. 

—April 4— Twenty-four 
USLAC members occupy 
the admissions building for 
two days. This successfully 
ends a long-term living wage and unionization campaign. (See 
article on pg. 24) 

—April 5— An unknown perpetrator spills butyric acid in 
Shanklin 105 during a Wesleyan Animal Rights Network cam- 
paign against animal testing at Wesleyan. Public Safety questions 
WARN members and rumors fly that WARN was responsible, 
despite the fact that the acid spill would have jeopardized the 
very animals that WARN was trying to protect. The true perpe¬ 
trator remains unknown. 

—April 16— One hundred and fifty Wesleyan students travel 
to DC to protest the World Bank and IMF meeting. This caps 
off several months of on campus education about globalization 
that included films, a puppet show, and a speech from Kevin 
Danaher, the founder of Global Exchange. 
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When Manuel Rosaldo came to Wesleyan last fall, one of 
the first people he got to know was Carmen, the janitor who 
cleaned his dorm. Manuel was homesick; Carmen had a son 
about his age. The two quickly became friends. 

A few months later, Carmen abruptly left Wesleyan. She 
was sick, and her job gave her no medical plan or sick leave. 
Also, commuting from Hartford was hard on her, since she 
couldnft afford a car. 

Carmen is situation was nil 
unusual. Most of her co-workers 
lived in poverty. Few could afford 
health insurance for themselves 
or their kids. The unusual thing 
was that Wesleyan students 
heard her story. Manuel told it, a 
few months later, at a rally 
demanding better wages and 
benefits for Wesleyan’s janitors. 

The rally was part of a cam¬ 
paign for workers’ rights that 
brought students and janitors 
together. The campaign was both 
political and personal. Most of us 
cared about ideas like justice and 
equality, but this wasn’t an 
abstract issue. It was about peo¬ 
ple like Carmen- people in our 
own community. 


The campaign started in the 
spring of 1999, when students 
from the United Student Labor 
Action Coalition (USLAC) 
began talking to Wesleyan jani- J ean Fne dman-Rudovsky and others whose names we know but don't 
tors about their wages and work- 66 ^ llstenmg ' chi,lin ' in ,he Admissions Office during the takeover 
mg conditions. We found that Wes was running a two-tier 
system. Physical Plant janitors, who earned $14-17 an hour 
with full benefits, cleaned some buildings. In other buildings, a 
different group of workers did the same job for poverty wages 
($6.50-18.00 an hour) with no benefits or job security. 

The difference? The 29 low-paid janitors worked on cam¬ 
pus, but they weren’t technically employees of the university. 

Wesleyan paid a company called Initial to clean some build¬ 
ings; Initial supervised and paid the janitors. 

Most of the Initial janitors were supporting families, and 
their wages were nowhere near enough to make ends meet. 

Many worked second jobs on top of their long shifts at 
Wesleyan. Because they had no health plan, they couldnft 


artord medical care. One janitor came back to work three days 
after stomach surgery. His doctor had advised him to rest for 
three weeks, but he couldnft afford to miss more work. 

Most of the janitors believed that they were being treated 
unfairly, but there wasn’t much they could do. If they spoke 
out they risked being fired. Most were immigrants and spoke 
little English, so they had few prospects for finding better jobs. 

c The situation was grim, but 
n the solution seemed simple 
enough. The workers could join 
a union. Connecticut janitors 
who belong to the Service 
Employees’ International Union 
(SEIU) earn around $9.00 an 
hour. They get medical benefits, 
retirement plans, and paid sick 
leave. Perhaps most importantly, 
they have some power in the 
workplace. They can bargain col¬ 
lectively for better wages and con¬ 
ditions. They can stand up for 
themselves and each other. 

The easiest way to join a union 
is through a procedure called a 
card check. Workers sign cards 
saying they want to unionize. If a 
majority of workers at a site sign 
the cards, the union is recognized 
as the workers’ official representa¬ 
tive, and the union and the man¬ 
agement sit down to work out a 
:ontract. Last fall, janitors and 
USLAC members passed out 
SEIU union cards to the Initial 
... , , workers. By November, 83% of 

the janitors had signed on, and Initial had agreed to set up a 
meeting to formally recognize the union. 
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On the day the formal recognition was scheduled, an Initial 
representative called SEIU and canceled the meeting. The rep 
said that David Landsberg, Wesleyan’s director of Human 
Resources, had adv.sed Initial not to recognize the union. 
Instead, Landsberg recommended that the company conduct 
(NLRB) 0 " su P ervised by the National Labor Relations Board 

An NLRB election is a more complex and formal way to 
join a union than a catd check. It involves federal representa¬ 
tives and, often, a lengthy appeals process. The NLRB is sup- 
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posed to deal with cases where organizers or managers are sus¬ 
pected of coercion or fraud. In practice, managers use NLRB 
elections to buy time. While appeals are dragging on, managers 
give workers anti-union propaganda, lie to them about their 
rights, and grill them about their sympathies. 

Landsberg’s advice went against Wesleyan’s oft-stated policy 
of not intervening in its contractors’ labor practices. When 
USLAC confronted President Bennet, he said the charges 
sounded “off the wall,” and promised to investigate. Later, 
USLAC received an email explaining that Landsberg had only 
“expressed his professional opinion,” and that this didn’t con¬ 
stitute intervention. 

Meanwhile, USLAC went into high gear. We gathered 
1400 student signatures on a petition supporting the janitors! 
right to unionize. Over winter break, Initial abruptly agreed to 
recognize the union. When we met with Bennet a few weeks 
later, he hinted that held done something to rectify the situa¬ 
tion. 

But the fight wasn’t over. Initial and the janitors still had to 
work out a contract. At the first negotiation session, SEIU put 
forward a pretty modest proposal: the workers’ pay would be 
raised to $9.10 an hour, and they’d get health and retirement 
benefits and paid sick leave. Initial agreed to the health plan, 
but turned down the rest of the proposal. At the second meet¬ 
ing, SEIU offered a compromise plan that let Initial raise the 
janitors’ wages gradually; Initial refused to budge. 

At the end of January, USLAC met with Bennet again. We 
urged him to be a moral leader and use his power to ensure 
that all workers on campus were treated fairly. Bennet told us 
that Initial janitors weren’t a part of the Wesleyan community, 
so Wesleyan had no responsibility for them. Wesleyan’s policy, 
he said, was to select contractors based on cost and quality. 
The market would determine the workers’ wages. 

It was becoming clear why contracting is so popular among 
managers: it allows everyone to avoid responsibility for work¬ 
ers’ well-being. Wesleyan insisted that the janitors should 
negotiate their wages with Initial. But the Initial bosses 
couldn’t give workers what they wanted. The janitors’ pay 
came from Wesleyan, so Initial managers couldn’t raise wages 
without charging Wesleyan more. If they did that, they had 
every reason to believe that Wesleyan would replace them with 


a cheaper nonunion contractor- and the janitors would lose 
their jobs. 

Given all that, Bennetis insistence that the contract negotia¬ 
tions weren’t his business seemed ludicrous. Wesleyan’s con¬ 
cern with the bottom line was keeping the janitors in poverty. 
And since Wesleyan paid Initial, it could easily require that the 
company agree to basic labor standards. But the initiative to 
take responsibility for the workers clearly wouldn’t come from 
the administration. 

In February and March, USLAC launched an all-out cam¬ 
paign to make the administration insist on a living wage and 
benefits for the workers. Students plastered the campus with 
“Justice for Janitors” stickers and banners. 128 professors, the 
American and Latin American studies departments, Latino 
and African American student groups, campus food service 
workers, radical historian Howard Zinn, and numerous alumni 
and parents signed statements supporting the workers. 225 
students, janitors, faculty and food service workers showed up 
at a rally for the janitors n in the middle of a snowstorm. 
Students crashed a round of trustee meetings and made so 
much noise that they were invited in to present their demands 
if they promised to be quiet afterward. The Argus, the 
Middletown Press, and the Hartford Advocate all picked up 
the story. 

The outpouring of support for the janitors didn’t phase 
Bennet. He stuck to his original line: the workers weren’t part 
of our community, their contract negotiations had nothing to 
do with us, Wesleyan wouldn’t intervene. He refused to meet 
with groups of janitors and students of color who tried to talk 
to him- although he found time for a faculty delegation. 

We weren’t sure why Bennet was so adamantly opposed to 
the janitors’ demands. Maybe he was just an elitist and didn’t 
care about working people. Maybe he was genuinely concerned 
about saving money for academic programs (although the jani¬ 
tors’ proposed raises and benefits would cost only $200,000 a 
year- not much compared with the $7.5 million Wes is spend¬ 
ing on high-tech classroom renovations). But Bennet was also 
dealing with another set of pressures. He had to work with 
Treasurer Bob Taylor, who has a history of putting financial 
concerns before moral ones. Taylor refused for years to pull 
Wesleyan’s money out of apartheid-era South Africa. And 


Tea With Mussolini 


USLAC negotiators and 
President Bennet met in the presi¬ 
dent’s office to write the code of 
conduct. We all sat around a pol¬ 
ished wood table. In the center of 
the table was a placard with a 
quote from Benito Mussolini: “It 
is not impossible to govern them. 
It is simply useless.” Mussolini was 
referring to the Italians. Bennet, 
presumably, was referring to us. 
We started calling our negotiation 
sessions “Tea with Mussolini.” 


"If is not impossible to govern them. 
It is simply useless/' 

Benito Mussolini, speaking of the 
Italians, cited by Ga\j Tak$e 


At the end of the year, we kid¬ 
napped the Mussolini placard. We 
replaced it with a homemade card¬ 
board sign with a quote from 
Martin Luther King: “Power is 
never voluntarily given by the 
oppressors. It must be demanded 
by the oppressed.” 

The Mussolini placard now 
resides in USLAC’s office in the 
WSA building. Stop by and get 
some insight into the mindset of 
the people running this school. 
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Bennet was ultimately accountable to the Board of Trustees, a 
group of mostly well-to-do alums with little connection to stu¬ 
dents or workers. 

We didn’t know who was calling the shots. But it clearly 
wasn t the students. All those petitions and delegations made it 
perfectly clear that students (and professors and janitors) want¬ 
ed our community to be built on respect for workers’ rights. 
The problem was that the administration didn’t care. Bennet 
believed that his opinion, and those of his friends in the Board 
of Trustees and the Treasurer’s Office, should override the 
concerns of students, faculty and workers. 

USLAC found itself against a brick wall. We could mobilize 
all the support in the world- and the administration could con¬ 
tinue to ignore it. We could think of only one way out: if we 
disrupted the administration’s operation, they might decide 
that it was in their interest to meet our demands. 

On April 4, 35 USLAC members and supporters walked 
into the admissions office, armed with sleeping bags, granola 


Consensus Decision Making 


In the Justice for Janitors campaign, USLAC used consensus 
decision-making in meetings. The goal of this process is that 
the entire group, not just a majority of members, should come 
to an agreement. Everyone has the right to speak, everyone has 
equal decision-making power, and proposals are changed 
through discussion until everyone feels good about them. 

One group member acts as a facilitator, guiding the discus¬ 
sion and making sure that everyone lias a chance to speak. 
When a proposal is stated, all the group members show how 
they feel about it ~ thumbs up to agree, thumbs sideways to 
remain neutral, thumbs down to disagree. If anyone’s thumb is 
down, the group should discuss the proposal more and consider 
modifying it to deal with objections. 

Why not just take a vote and go home? The consensus 
process has several advantages. First, everyone's voice is heard* 

I his allows new ideas to surface, and helps all group members 
feel involved in decision-making. Consensus discourages fac¬ 
tionalism - ideally, there won’t be a group of people who leave 
the room irate. Also, good ideas come out of the consensus 
process. People have to be creative to come up with plans that 
balance everyone’s interests. Finally, consensus shifts the group’s 
focus away from power games and toward common goals, 

Still, consensus doesn’t always work perfectly in practice. It 
takes time learn, and it can make meetings drag on forever. We 
found that it worked pretty well in USLAC meetings, where we 
all knew and trusted each other. But in our occupation of the 
admissions office - which involved more people, more rime 
pressure, and more high-stakes decisions - the process broke 
down. We couldn’t reach consensus on important issues, and we 
ended up appointing a small group of people to make some 
decisions. Consensus will probably always work best in smaller, 
more permanent groups. But it might fare better in large-scale! 
emergency situations if organizers take the time to make sure 
everyone understands the process from the beginning. 

For more info about consensus decision-making, see 
USLAC’s web site (ww w.wesleyan.edu/uslac). 
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bars, and drums. We read a statement saying that we wouldn’t 
leave the office until Bennet signed a labor code of conduct for 
contractors. Our proposed code guaranteed all campus workers 
a living wage, health and retirement benefits, child care, 
English language classes, freedom from harassment, job securi¬ 
ty and the right to unionize without interference. 

USLAC chose the admissions office because it was highly 
visible and critical to the university’s day-to-day operation- 
and also because it allowed us to take advantage of Wesfs 
obsession with its image. We quickly turned the office into a 
revolutionary headquarters. Homemade union banners 
appeared in the windows. Information sessions were moved to 
make room for drum circles and consensus-based strategy 
meetings. USLACers handed out flyers to confused prefrosh. 

Once again, the community rallied behind the activists. 
Hundreds of students demonstrated outside the office in sup¬ 
port of the occupation. Professors ordered pizza for the stu¬ 
dents and conducted classes on the floor of the office. 
USLAC s statement was sent out on activist and alum list- 
serves, and Bennet received emails from all over the country 
demanding that he sign the proposed code. Inside the admis¬ 
sions office, we watched ourselves on the ten ofclock news. 

The next morning, USLAC negotiators arranged a meeting 
with Bennet. Immediately, he told us that he was willing to 
pay for everything the janitors had asked for if the students left 
the admissions office. By the end of the day, Initial and the 
union had signed the original contract proposed by SEIU, with 
Bennet promising to foot the bill. Bennet and USLAC had 
also agreed to negotiate a permanent labor code of conduct for 
all campus workers. Jubilant USLAC members were calling 
janitors, cleaning the admissions office, making thank-you 
cards for admissions workers, and shrieking with joy. 

USLAC stayed on a collective adrenaline high for the next 
few weeks. Most of us took time off from the campaign to 
protest the IMF and World Bank in Washington DC. Having 
taken over both the admissions office and the streets of DC, 
we felt like direct action heroes. All over campus, people were 
talking about blockades, sit-ins, democracy. The janitors were 
about to start earning an extra $80 a week- money they desper¬ 
ately needed. And the whole country was seeing a wave of stu¬ 
dent sit-ins protesting unfair labor practices. For a few days, 
anything seemed possible. 

Then we sat down to negotiate the code of conduct. Five 
USLACers, two infinitely patient professors, and Bennet 
attended the meetings. We wanted workers to be included, but 
Bennet refused. 

At first the process went as well as we’d expected. We 
agreed that all workers should make at least $8.15 an hour with 
health and retirement benefits. But we got stuck on a provision 
about unionization. USLAC wanted all contractors to sign an 
agreement saying that they wouldn’t launch anti-union cam¬ 
paigns or use the NLRB to delay unionization. Bennet would- 
nit agree. 

The unionization provision was important to us for same 
reason, we suspected, that it threatened Bennet. Our other 
proposals were essentially standard-of-living reforms. They 
gave the workers a bit more money, but they didn’t change the 
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distribution of power in our com- | 
munity. Freedom to unionized 
allowed workers to stand up for <= 
themselves instead of relying on n 
benevolence from administrators. 

So we weren’t surprised 
Bennet rejected our other plan 
student and worker empowerment. 

We wanted a board composed 
students, workers, faculty an 
administrators to investigate com¬ 
plaints against contractors and dis¬ 
miss them if they violated the 
Bennet thought a board was a 
idea- as long it had no 
power and included no workers. 

The negotiations came to a 
still. We kept offering 
and Bennet kept turning 
down. He had no reason to 
with us: since we left the 
office, we had no leverage. But it 
was hard to face the idea of giving 
in. Wesleyan was going to be the 
first college we knew of to adopt 
workers! rights standards, so our code would set a precedent 
for hundreds of other schools. We didn’t want to let down 
workers and students around the country. 

Some USLACers wanted to hunger strike or occupy another 
building. Bennet put extra public safety officers on duty in case 
we tried anything. But finals were coming up, and most of the 
school still believed that the campaign had ended when we left 
the admissions office. The timing was wrong for a new direct- 
action campaign. We held endless emergency meetings, sent 
each other frantic emails, fought about tactics, and eventually 
agreed to a code that dealt only with wages and benefits. 
Enforcement, unionization protections, and student and work¬ 
er empowerment would have to wait. 

At the last minute, the negotiations took a turn for the sur¬ 
real. Bennet tried to get us to promise not to publicly criticize 
or seek to change the code. He threatened to make unspecified 
changes in the code if we didn’t agree. By the time we’d argued 
our way out of the gag order, classes were ending. Bennet sent 
the final code to the Wes community by email, and we printed 
a statement in the last issue of the Argus. It explained the ups 
and downs of the code, and extolled the joys of direct action 
(“Next time we call a rally, bring your sleeping bag.”). 

For the time being, our campaign was over. We tried to size 
up our gains and failures. Most importantly, of course, the stu¬ 
dents and workers won a great victory together. Things weren’t 
perfect (would you want to support a family on $9.10 an hour?) 
but we’d come a long way. The janitors were going to be able 
to take better care of themselves and their families. Real 
human beings could fix their cars, spend more time with their 
kids, stop worrying about whether they’d have a job the next 
day. That was what the struggle was really about- people’s 


lives, not rhetoric about justice and democracy. And on the 
concrete, human level, we absolutely won. 

But I, at least, couldn’t feel completely positive about the 
whole experience. It was unsettling to realize that the people 
running our school were perfectly happy to save money for dig¬ 
ital projectors by keeping workers in poverty. In a very real 
sense, our education was being financed by exploitation- and 
administrators saw nothing wrong with the situation. 

The campaign also taught us how little our values and opin¬ 
ions mattered to the administration. Our petitions and rallies 
were important in building support for the cause, but they 
accomplished almost nothing concrete. It was only when we 
forcibly disrupted the administration’s workings that they 
started bargaining with us. The experience left us with disturb¬ 
ing questions: were we willing to participate in an institution 
that didn’t respect our values? Could we consider Wesleyan our 
community when we had no say in running it? 

In the end, though, we found that we could shape 
Wesleyan, even if we had no formal decision-making role. The 
Justice for Janitors campaign taught us our sources of strength. 
We won amazing victories through direct action. We were 
only powerless when we played by the administrations rules; 
we made real changes when we quit being polite and started 
taking action. Just as importantly, we gained power by working 
together. Bennet tried to deny our connection with the people 
doing our school’s dirty work. But the campaign succeeded 
because students and workers were willing to team up, to see 
each other as human beings and members of the same commu¬ 
nity. 

For more info about the Justice for Janitors campaign, see 
USLAC’s web site (www.wesleyan.edu/uslac). To get involved 
with USLAC, contact Olivia Debree (odebree@wesleyan.edu) 
or watch for announcements of meetings. 
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By Hilary Jacqmin 


with the advent of the technological age and the decline of 
water commerce. The downtown and residential areas still 


Ah, Middletown: It’s probably not the main factor that 
convinced you to attend Wesleyan. In fact, it probably didn’t 
even enter into your decision (unless you were really, really 
dying to attend college in a place less happening than 
Milwaukee). However, since 
it’s going to be your home for 
the next four (or more!) years, 
you would do well to become 
acquainted with what 
Middletown has to offer. 

While the city, with its multi¬ 
plicity of health-care institu¬ 
tions and its utter lack of 
trendy clubs or designer (let 
alone chain) boutiques (Bobs 
Store, anyone?), may not seem 
excessively thrilling at the 
moment, Middletown does 
provide certain benefits, some 
of which are even specifically 
directed at students. At the 
very least, any forays onto its 
not-so-mean streets will allow you to escape the static nature 
of campus life and enter the real world - a place where authen¬ 
tic Mafia dons sporting terrible haircuts and bleached-blond 
wives are rumored to attend the local Catholic church; a town 
where a bizarre, ever-changing array of men roam the parks, 
engaging in random small talk with feckless pedestrians; a 
burg where the sole movie theatre, usually blazing with glossy 
movie posters and tacky bulbous lights, becomes utterly 
deserted of employees after eleven, leaving hapless film-goers 
trapped inside to wander the popcorn counter in a glazed psy¬ 
chotic stupor; a locale where yes, a grown woman can make a 
living selling embroidered tea cozies. It’s kind of lovable, in a 
depressing sort of way. 

You should know that the quasi-mediocre Middletown of 
today is a far cry from the metropolis of yesteryear. Because of 
its key location on a highly navigable section of the 
Connecticut River - sandwiched between Hartford and Old 
Saybrook - coupled with its central spot in the state (which 
allows for easy access to both New York and Boston), 
Middletown became a major northeastern port. Eventually, it 
grew into the wealthiest bed of commerce in all Connecticut, 
with shipping and manufacturing comprising the bulk of its 
industry. 

The industrial side has pretty much died down, however, 
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provide fascinating glimpses of this former prosperity - crum¬ 
bling mansions, granite banks, even the boxy businesses of 
Main Street recall the glory days. In recent years, 

Middletown has made a concerted effort at renovation and 
expansion. 

Building projects have 
been implemented to attract 
new businesses and thus revi¬ 
talize the slowly fading 
downtown, while at the same 
time preserving the old-fash¬ 
ioned quality of Main Street by 
mimicking its original architec¬ 
ture. Historical buildings have 
been transplanted and refur¬ 
bished; at least one is even being 
operated as a museum. Although 
predictions of a modern renais¬ 
sance are still premature, its true 
that Middletown is gradually 
becoming an increasingly more 
exciting place. Here are some of 
your more immediate options for entertainment, volunteerism, 
shopping, and dining. 


Entertainment 

Wesleyan Potters (350 South Main Street) - Here, one can 
peruse the selection of pottery crafts or enroll in classes for a 
reasonable fee. A great way to reduce stress by engaging in 
non-academic activity. Hours: Tues. - Sat. 11 a.m. - 5 p.m. . 
Call 347-5925 for details. 

Middlesex County Historical Society (151 Main Street) - A 
fee is charged to tour the Society, which is located in a his¬ 
toric, white-washed, picket-fence enclosed house along Main 
Street. For additional information call 346-0746. 

Hours: Sun. 2:00 p.m. - 4:30 p.m., Mon. 1:00 p.m. - 4:00 
p.m., or by appointment. 

Destinta Theatres - OK, so they charge over three times 
more than the Wesleyan Film Society ($6.75 with student dis¬ 
count vs. $0 - $2). But Destinta always has more movies play¬ 
ing than you can shake a stick at, let alone see in a month. 
Sure, this multiplex panders to the lowest common denomina¬ 
tor, showing shockingly awful children’s films (The 
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Flintstones in Viva Rock Vegas!), but they also manage to 
carry quite a few worthwhile artsy movies as well (American 
Beauty, American Psycho, Cradle Will Rock), all of which are 
shown in huge, surround-sound, stadium-seating theatres. As 
long as you stay away from their hideously overpriced food, a 
good time is indeed possible, nay guaranteed, and it sure 
makes a more interesting trip than trekking back to the sci¬ 
ence center. A tip: I’ve found that its usually very easy to sneak 
into other screenings once your particular movie is done, espe¬ 
cially if you try after eleven p.m. or so. All right, so it isn’t that 
ethical, but neither is charging patrons close to seven bucks for 
the dubious experience of witnessing John Travolta act in a 
thinly veiled Scientology propaganda film. 

Middletown Symphonic Band - This eclectic ensemble, 
which accepts players of all ages, skill levels, and instruments 
(yes, 60 kazoos are no problem!), often performs music of all 
types and genres composed by its own members. An interest¬ 
ing opportunity for musicians of all kinds. Rehearsals usually 
take place at Middletown High School on Thursday evenings, 
7 - 9 p.m. For more information call Ed Kerrigan at (860) 
347-5787. 

Miniature Golf - The two nearest courses are driving-dis¬ 
tance only, so secure an upperclassman (or just their car) if you 
decide to make the trek. Prehistoric Golf is located on 
Portland-Cobalt Rd. in Portland; AJ’s Putt Putt can be found 
at 1 Lorraine Terrace (344-1926). An amusing diversion, if 
you’re sick of the party scene. 

Art Guild of Middletown (West Street, at the Mattabassett 
Grange) - This community studio offers open, ongoing classes 
to the public in drawing, pastels, and watercolors. All ability 
levels are welcome. For information and registration call Ellie 
Bender, 237-5224; or the Guild itself at 342-4565. 

Holiday Skating Rink (547 Main Street) - Open 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday nights from 6:30 - 9:00, 
and Saturday and Sunday afternoons, 1:00 to 3:45. Total cost 
is $4.25, skates included. Almost everyone goes at least once 
or twice during their Wes experience. Calling ahead prevents 
unfortunate suffering if you attend during poorly-themed 
skate nights. 

Volunteerism 

Co mmuni ty Health Center (635 Main Street) - Since it’s 
founding in 1972 (without any state or federal funding), this 
nonprofit, strictly volunteer organization has provided med¬ 
ical, mental health, and dental services on a sliding scale fee 
for those who lack insurance or a routine care giver. The pre¬ 
sent staff includes full-time dentists, physicians, dietary and 
social service workers, all of whom dedicate their time and tal¬ 
ents to fulfilling the needs of Middletown’s low-income fami¬ 
lies. Across the street is a community herb garden, which is 
maintained by volunteers. If interested, call Stephen Crimen- 
Endes (347-6971). 


Planned Parenthood (45 Broad Street) - This organization 
provides such services as HIV/AIDS testing, pregnancy test¬ 
ing, and gynecological exams, among others. Open Monday 
9:30 a.m. - 7:30 p.m. (closed from 2-3), Tuesday 10 a.m. - 
3:30 p.m., Wednesday 12 p.m. - 7 p.m., closed Thursday, 
Friday 7:30 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. Call 347-5255 for more informa¬ 
tion. 

St. Vincent De Paul Place (615 Main Street) - This soup 
kitchen (serving breakfast, a hot lunch, and afternoon sand¬ 
wiches) distributes donated clothing and food items to those 
in need in the Middletown area. Donations are welcome, as 
they comprise the bulk of St. Vincent’s stock. The building 
also acts as the social service branch of the supportive housing 
unit Liberty Commons. 

Literacy Volunteers of Greater Middletown - Volunteers 
here teach Basic Reading and English as a Second Language. 
For more information, call the Russell Library at 347-2528. 

Oddfellows Playhouse Youth Theatre - This nonprofit the¬ 
atre is always looking for committed volunteers to assist with 
leading children’s theatre workshops (ages 6-20) or participat¬ 
ing in youth-appropriate productions. There are also sessions 
that deal with special-needs kids. A great way to get involved 
with arts and the community simultaneously. 347-6143. 

Shopping 

Bob’s (343 Main Street) - Not exactly T.J. Maxx-quality. 
Not even as good as Marshall’s or Target. Still, this is pretty 
much the only acceptable clothing store in town, unless you 
really favor the fashions of Hit or Miss over by Destinta. Bobs 
is certainly cheap as cheap can be, sells a multiplicity of socks 
and underwear for emergency purchase, and is even the bas¬ 
tion of occasional items of coolness, such as pimpin’ sequined 
blue shirts. Who’da thought? 

Peltons Drug Store (Metro Square) - A typical drug store; 
however, they do offer Wes students a 10% discount on the 
weekends. Their excellent Easter candy selection runs the 
gamut from sugar-wrought picture eggs to foot-tall dark 
chocolate rabbits. Oh, and they let you thumb through maga¬ 
zines without comment. 

Dancercise (64 Washington, on Main Street) - This tiny 
store sells dance clothing/accessories - everything from leo¬ 
tards, tights, and tiaras to those wooly leg warmers that went 
out with Flashdance. For the professional dancer, or just the 
novice ballerina wishing to acquire that certain pastel layered 
look. 

Central News (195 Main Street) - If you can get past the 
ancient clouds of cigar smoke that hang heavy in the air, and 
their infuriating absolutely no reading before purchasing poli¬ 
cy, this news agents is a great place to purchase (or even slyly 
peruse) the latest periodicals. They have just about everything 
- Archie comics, Star Wars fanzines, even Martha Stewart 
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Ortiz Spanish- 
Amcrican Grocery (656 
Main Street) - The most 
notable feature of this 
store is the sign placed 
prominently in the front 
window, which reads, 
“We forgive, but we don’t 
forget.” I wouldn’t ask if 
I were you. 


Living. 

Barbara’s European Deli - This minute store, located off 
Main by the pet shop, provides an interesting browsing experi¬ 
ence. I’ve never bought anything there, but they have all sorts 
of specialty items from various European countries, plus a 


sented in humorous way, and its the sort of nice touch that 
makes it feel as if the people at Neon really connect with stu¬ 
dents. Since the shop employs many students, its not hard to 
see why. Neon has a deli that sells a variety of freshly prepared 
sandwiches, salads, knishes, and hot foods. They have an 
extensive candy and ice cream selection (Lindt truffles, 

Starbucks, Ben and 
§ Jerry’s) which really 
a makes them an excel- 
f lent choice for late- 
night munchies. 


take-out counter. It makes for intriguing shopping, and allows 
Americans to get their hands on such beloved products as 
Nutella (from Italy) and Chocolate Flake bars (Great Britain). 

Middlesex Fruitery (Main Streets, between College and 
Williams) - Part of the reason I wanted to transfer to 
Wesleyan was because of this tiny, unassuming fruit store. 
Yes, it’s just a shop that sells fruits, vegetables, and way-too- 
expensive gourmet products - like any other grocery store. Yes, 
it’s a bit pretentious that they wont let you handle their pro¬ 
duce, instead insisting on picking it out for you (as one former 
Hermes writer put it, never, ever even act like you might touch 
the fruit). But despite the rather fussy air, the Fruitery pro¬ 
vides quality merchandise, and their clerks always give you the 
best advice. You can’t deny the quality or freshness of their 
fruit - the perfectly tart and juicy give of nectarines, the acid- 
green asparagus spears, the burnished Yukon gold potatoes. 
It’s hard to resist their broad, appealing selection after months 
of eating waxy WEShop apples or moldy berries. 

Neon Deli (Corner of Vine and Cross Streets) - The best 
part about this rather typical, small grocery store, besides its 
late hours and proximity to campus, is the message board 
which hangs outside. Every day, some dutiful employee or 
another writes a few sentences that sum up the most recent 
news. While the newspaper readership program has largely 
done away with the need for such information, its usually pre- 


Everything a Dollar 
Store (437 Main Street) - 
In the great tradition of 
American dollar stores, 
this one is crammed full 
of really crappy, oddly 
amusing junk. You can 
always find something 
here to amuse your friends, or just satisfy a sudden shopping 
frenzy by indulging in a fit of rampant consumerism. Bubbles, 
paper-wrapped Chinese soaps, knockoff Play-doh products - 
its all here. Go crazy. 


Knight People (Williams Street) - This shop can be best 
described as New Age-y. Here, incense, crystals, hemp objects, 
and tomes on psychic powers can be purchased. This is also 
the place to go to find out about upcoming meditation events. 


North End Arts Rising, Inc./The Buttonwood Tree (605 
Main Street) - This nonprofit book and music store serves 
mainly as a local performance venue, open to the public most 
nights either free of charge or for a minimal fee. Weekly 
events include the usual poetry readings, plus musical perfor¬ 
mances (folk, jazz, classical), lectures, and chess games. 
Visitors can look through the used books (which are priced 
much lower than Atticus) or view the art on display. Check 
the schedule (posted outside) for times; they often stay open 
from 7 p.m. till 10 or so. A real gem. 


The Main Street Market - This pleasant, low-key indoor 
mini-mall houses an interesting collection of stores: a paint- 
your-own-pottery shop, several clothing boutiques, a flower 
shop, both ION branches, a coffeehouse, what used to be a 
newsstand (and has probably by now been closed), what used 
to be a music sellers and has definitely been closed, and a 
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hardwood furniture store. Its kind of fun to hang around, buy 
some colored scarves, and sit in the corridor on one of the 
large bench swings for a while. No one will ever kick you out. 


Dining 

Thai Gardens (Corner of Main and College Streets) - 
While the service can sometimes be agonizingly slow (espe¬ 
cially on Friday and Saturday nights, when most Wes folk are 
likely to venture out), the food here is generally both cheap 
and good enough to keep townies and students coming back, 
despite the occasionally frustrating delays. Avoid selections 
that seem to hail from various other regions of Southeast Asia 
(i.e. the deep-fried, incredibly bland spring rolls); it’s best if 
you opt for authentically Thai dishes, such as the sweet and 
spicy red curry or the steaming hot noodle soups. Thai 
Gardens also offers many delicious vegetarian meals and appe¬ 
tizers. The quickest antidote to MoCon food. 


Mamouns (Main Street) - This is the place to go for falafel, 
given that it’s the only place to get it in town. Other offerings 
are a bit more iffy - the meat in the lamb kebabs is simultane¬ 
ously fatty and charred, the eggplant appetizers can be oddly 
bitter, and its quite obvious that Mamouns doesn’t make their 
own pita bread. But the falafel sandwich is large, warm, and 
delicious; well worth the measly 3-4 bucks you’ll shell out for 
it. Ambience-wise, Mamouns provides an aesthetic experience 
rather the likes of which can only be obtained at the carpet 
section of your local Wal-Mart; ordering take-out is a much 
better option than eating inside. 


I 
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Taj of India (Main Street, between College and Williams) - 
I’ve actually never spotted any other Wesleyan students eating 
in this restaurant. Or, come to think of it, very many people at 
all. For some reason, the Taj is generally three-quarters empty, 
maybe just because I tend to duck in during blinding snow¬ 
storms and/or exam periods. This lack of popularity is quite 
surprising; while the food here isn’t the best Indian that I’ve 
tried, it is of consistently good quality. The menu is large, the 
portions always seem enormous, and the breads (either plain, 
or stuffed with mint or garlic) are inevitably excellent - worth 
ordering simply by themselves. Lunch is generally the best 
time to go; this way, diners benefit from the outside light 
(dinner is usually a darkly romantic time at the Taj), and 
prices for identical, dinner-sized portions are halved. Taj 
offers a discount for Wesleyan students, whatever mealtime 
you opt for. 


Tuscany Grill (College Street) - One of the few restaurants 
in the area that I haven’t yet managed to try (its significantly 
more expensive than the others listed), this Italian eatery is 
rumored to serve excellent food. It’s perfect for special occa¬ 
sions (parents weekend, birthdays, etc.); you may even run into 
visiting speakers/celebrities, such as (this past spring) Poet 
Laureate Robert Pinsky. 


Atticus Cafe (54 Broad Street) - Perhaps your best option 
for student eating, and not only because you get to charge 
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meals home to Mummy and Daddy on your Wes ID. While 
not all of Atticus daily innovations are successful, they gener¬ 
ally serve delicious cafe fair. Their soups (artichoke and mush¬ 
room, clam chowder, chicken and rice) are wonderful, 
although a cup is rarely enough, and one has to splurge for a 
bowl. Sandwiches are unwieldy but tasty. Salads are also 
appealing - the Caesar salad is incredible, made in the tradi¬ 
tional way with silvery anchovies and a yolky, tangy dressing. 
Deserts are delectable - spectacularly fudgy brownies, flaky 
scones, fragrant fruit tarts, and rich, bitter tri-chocolate 
mousse all make memorable appearances. Their hot cocoa isn’t 
the standard Swiss Miss, either, but tastes to me like molten 
chocolate bars. The perfect fix when you’ve just had pizza for 
the fifth time in one week. 

In terms of literature, Atticus is also a fairly pleasing small 
shop; they get most new books that are worth reading. They 
do not discount greatly (except on best sellers or staff picks), 
but they always have a large sale selection, and it’s worth 
thumbing through the rejects to discover a book that you need 
for class, or that you just have to read. Atticus often hosts 
readings and talks by published authors, thus making it a great 
choice for an evening’s entertainment. 
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Giuseppe's (Church Street) - Believed by most Wes stu¬ 
dents to serve the best pizza in town (and much-beloved for 
this fact), this popular joint has been badgered so many times 
by ravenous undergrads that it now delivers its specialty pies to 
campus. Still, if it’s not too late, it’s worth the walk down 
Church Street to sit inside its warm and welcoming interior. 

Sorrele’s and Jerry's - Still more pizza joints. These are less 
respected than Guiseppe’s but still make a better slice than 
Pizza Hut. 

Baskin-Robbins (Main Street, near Taj) - The same, I’m 
sure, as every other store in the chain. Stop by to see what dis¬ 
gustingly vivid new color/flavor combinations they’re develop¬ 
ing for the young ‘uns. Mmm, ectoplasm on a stick! 

Klekolo (181 Court Street) - A welcome change from 
Starbucks, Caribou, and all the rest of those antiseptic, fabri¬ 
cated coffee houses, Klekolo is a wonderful hangout/study 
place. Unfortunately, their recent branch on Main Street 
closed down in the Spring, which means no more homemade 
soups or tempting milkshakes, but their older store still boasts 
a comprehensive array of teas, coffees, and pastries, plus the 
only decent bagels in the area. Klekolo displays and sells vari¬ 
ous pieces from local artists, which means that there’s always 
something to see, and you can explore the bookshelves for 
their eclectic assortment of used texts, all the while listening to 
some of the best piped-in music around (the selection runs the 
gamut from Moby to the Beatles). They also provide frequent 
entertainment - guest musicians, poetry readings, etc. Their 
bulletin boards are crammed with flyers hawking both local 
and regional performances and opportunities, so its also a 
great place to find out what’s happening on the weekend. 

James Bean (Main Street Market) - This infuriating new 
coffee shop wouldn’t be so bad if it didn’t try so hard to be 
hip. The James Dean/old black-and-white-movie theme ain’t 
bad (although it does seem rather forced); no, it’s the enor¬ 
mous TV that sits at the front of the store, dominating the 
entire area with the blaring sound of non-stop sports events. 
The pastries, milkshakes, and other light offerings are all 
decent, but the atmosphere is dreadful. Get take out if you 
know what’s good for you. 

English Tea Garden (148 Broad Street) - While this com¬ 
bination tearoom and gift shop, run by the Holy Trinity 
Church, is not so much authentically English as quaintly be- 
doilied, it nonetheless manages to attain a certain ladies-at- 
lunch charm. Prices are reasonable. The menu changes each 
week, and includes such offerings as homemade soup, salad, 
quiche, pie, freshly brewed tea, and gooey sundaes (no scones, 
though). 

Unfortunately, the hours here are limited; at this point, the 
Garden is only open on Wednesday and Thursday, from 11:30 
to 2. Call for more information or to reserve tables in advance, 
as the lunch crowd is often quite busy. 


Mikado Sushi Bar and Grill (Off Main Street, near ION) - 
A bit hard to find at first, this place is worth the effort. It has 
all the typical Japanese foods that you’d expect, from sushi to 
dumplings. Pricey but tasty. 

It’s Only Natural Store and Restaurant (Main Street 
Market) - OK, so their wheat bread can be gluey, and they 
sometimes over salt the food. Despite these things, ION is a 
great restaurant, even for those of the non-vegetarian persua¬ 
sion. Vegans and vegetarians are indeed perfectly catered to 
(not just with veggies, but with a startling multitude of tofu, 
tempeh, and grain-based products), but fish-eaters can choose 
from a selection that usually includes salmon, tuna, shrimp, 
and mussels. No matter what you order, vegetables take center 
stage. Wonderful garlic mashed potatoes, quinoa pilaf, potato- 
filled pirogues, somosas, vegetable spring rolls, and salads are 
available. Desserts are usually vegan as well; fudgy chocolate 
cake made with tofu is surprisingly good. Don’t forget to ask 
for the student discount! ION also has a large and comprehen¬ 
sive shop up the corridor that sells (among other things) vita¬ 
mins, wind chimes, organically grown, non-genetically engi¬ 
neered produce, nontoxic beauty supplies, and fitness/martial 
arts/wiccan magazines. 

Manhattan Bagel and Joe’s Juice and Java (169 Main Street) 

- Pretty much the way it sounds. You could do worse for your 
bagel needs. 

Other 

Russell Library (123 Broad Street, corner of Court and 
Broad)- I’ll confess right now that this is my favorite place in 
town. If you, like me, get frustrated with the heavy course load 
at Wesleyan and need to unwind with a text that’s a bit less 
strenuous than what Olin usually carries, this is the place. The 
collection as a whole is a bit on the small side, especially com¬ 
pared to the college libraries you’ll have access to, but it’s still a 
wonderful resource. The children’s and young adults sections 
are incredible; I think they stock every Newberry award win¬ 
ner, not to mention multiple copies of the Harry Potter books. 
Russell always has new books, often before they appear in Olin 

- not just trashy bestsellers, but the most recent Michael 
Ondaatje or Gish Jen work. The video collection is also 
impressive, and getting bigger with the current influx of 
DVDs. The library building also houses a Career Center, 
which is considered to be more accessible and helpful than 
Wes CRC. The music collections (which still carry records, if 
you have the equipment to play them, as well as CDs) are 
eclectic but decent. All students can apply for a library card, 
with the help of a student ID and some slight personal infor¬ 
mation. Students are, unfortunately, limited to check out 10 
items at once. And the outdoor courtyard is a perfect place for 
whiling away the hours in solitary silence if Olin proves too 
hectic around exam time. Hours: 

Mon-Thurs., 9 a.m. - 9 p.m.; Fri., Noon - 9 p.m.; Sat., 9 
a.m. - 5p.m. 
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By Rachel Morris and Kate 
Standish 

Weekends at Wesleyan provide an oppor¬ 
tunity for a lot of partying at various places 
around campus. After a few weeks, you’ll 
probably develop your own opinion on each 
venue, but until then, the following review 
may provide a loose guide to your choices. 

DKE - This fraternity (pronounced 
Deek) is often invoked when one wants a 
term that epitomizes the worst aspects of the 
Greek system (chauvinism, homophobia, 
jocks who never go to class and just want to 
get laid), whether they 
deserve it more than the 
other frats at Wesleyan 
or not. Their parties are 
pretty straightforward - 
beer, girls in tanktops 
and tight pants, dancing 
on a crowded dance 
floor. If what you want 
to do all night is get smashed and dance till 
you pass out, possibly with a side trip to a 
bedroom, this is the place to be. 

Psi-U - Psi-U is a fraternity that can be 
thought of as having more decorum than the 
others. In reality, its parties are not that dif¬ 
ferent from the ones at DKE. Perhaps the 
one thing Psi-U has over DKE is a pool 
table. Psi-U has also been known to serve 
Long Island Ice Tea and other disgusting but 
intoxicating beverages in place of beer. Like 
Eclectic, Psi-U often rents its space to other 
groups, plays a more diverse range of music 
than DKE, and some of their parties last year 
were benefits for various charities or causes. 

Beta - Much like DKE and Psi-U, Beta 
parties serve beer as opposed to hard liquor. 
Beta parties feature live bands almost exclu¬ 
sively, and certainly have more live music 
than DKE or Psi-U. The house is rather 
small, however, which can get in the way of 
enjoying the live music. Don’t be surprised if 
you wait fifteen minutes for a beer only to get 


one poured down your shirt instead of your 
mouth as someone climbs over you on their 
way back from the keg. 

Chi Psi (The Lodge) - Chi Psi parties 
often have a more frenetic pace than most. 
They've hosted more than one party that fea¬ 
tures techno and each spring hold a “Beach 
Party” involving a truck full of sand dumped 
on their floor, beach themed decorations, and 
alot of party-goers in bathing suits instead of 
regular clothing. The Lodge is a good place 
to go for some high-energy dancing. As for 
drinks, Chi Psi mixes it up pretty well, offer¬ 
ing beer and hard liquor at a roughly equal 
number of parties. 

Alpha Delt - They 
throw parties you 
shouldn't miss. First of 
all, there's usually more 
to them than the "get 
drunk and pass out" 
themes of the other frats. 
Second, Alpha Delt does- not serve beer, ever. 
They are a strictly hard alcohol society. If you 
can get an invitation (or sneak your way in) to 
their after-pledge party, definitely go, if any¬ 
thing for the first class bar, which has pretty 
much anything you could possibly want, and 
as always, for free. We have never seen an 
open bar like the one at Alpha Delt. They 
buy hundreds and hundreds of dollars of 
liquor, spending almost their entire budget on 
it. Alpha Delt parties usually have a theme, 
whether it's “Alice in Wonderland,” “porn 
and milkshakes” or “Halloween 
Masquerade,” which sometimes makes them 
a bit more interesting than the other frats. 
They often refer to themselves as a fraority 
(co-ed fraternity) and as the frat for people 
who thought they'd never be in a frat. Don’t 
miss “Gin and Jazz,” one of the best parties 
we went to last year. Dancing at Alpha Delt 
is fun if you like 80s music and tend to get 
bored after 10 minutes of dancing to Hip 
Hop. However, you won’t see many live DJs 
and by the end of the year, all Alpha Delt 
parties start to feel the same (the fact that 


they play the same bunch of mp3s at every 
party doesn’t help that sense of deja vu). 

Eclectic - It’s safe to say that Eclectic par¬ 
ties are not for everyone. Eclectic always has 
a couple of attention-getting parties during 
the year, like the sex party, which some peo¬ 
ple enjoy and others regard as gimmicky. 
Most parties at Eclectic charge admission, 
and thus do not serve alcohol. A pleasant 
exception is “Open Haus” on Thursday 
nights. Featuring a keg (and sometimes beer¬ 
drinking paraphernalia) and plenty of junk 
food, Open Haus is a good place to sit and 
chat with friends over a beer or two or ten. 
Eclectic parties many times feature hip hop, 
but techno, and live punk or indie rock bands 
make frequent appearances. Eclectic often 
rents out their large first floor to other groups 
that don’t have their own spaces. 

Beyond the fraternities, there are numer¬ 
ous program house parties during the year. 
These tend to be interesting diversions and 
often have a more casual feel than the large 
frat parties. Events like the naked parties at 
Art House or the parties at Malcolm X 
House, Green House, AAA House and 
Open House should not be missed. 

The state of Connecticut’s decision to 
enforce a state law regarding the distribution 
of alcohol at fraternity parties (see alcohol 
policy side bar page six) will surely have 
numerous repercussions for the party scene at 
Wesleyan. In the past, fraternities frequently 
distributed large amount of alcohol at their 
parties for free. It now seems that each fra¬ 
ternity and program house on campus is 
going to be limited to two parties where alco¬ 
hol is served per semester. How this will 
affect the nature of Wesleyan parties remains 
to be seen. 

Sadly, most parties at Wesleyan tend to be 
racially segregated. This shouldn’t discourage 
you from trying out any party you want. 
You’ll probably find that the others at the 
party will appreciate and accept your pres- 
ence. 


DKE parties are pretty 
straightforward - beer, 
girls in tanktops and 
tight pants, dancing on 
a crowded dance floor 
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m interview by Ethan Jacobs 

cally, an advocate for students and official 
liaison to the administration. At times I 
may go to the administration and say, 
“These policies do not make sense for our 
student body and we need 
g to really help them 
t and work with them.” 
f And there are many 
I opportunities for stu- 
| dents within my office 
to develop their own 
programming, come up 
with their own ideas, 
develop a leadership 
board, and things of that 
nature. 

E: Okay then, of the 
things you’ve accom¬ 
plished this year, what 
would be some examples 
of what you’ve worked on, 
some of the highlights? 



Last Spring the administration hired 
Raj Bellani to fill the new position of 
Director of Student Activities and 
Leadership Development. Since that time 
he’s been making the 
rounds, networking with 
various student groups and 
offering his aid to help 
groups become more effec¬ 
tive at accomplishing their 
goals. He’s proven to be an 
invaluable resource for stu¬ 
dents, and anyone interest¬ 
ed in planning any sort of 
student group or activity 
should make an effort to 
track him down and ask 
for his help. I sat down 
with Raj last May and 
asked him about his work 
thus far and his plans for 
this year. 

Ethan: I know your title is Head of 
Student Activities and Leadership 
Development, but what exactly is your 
official job description? 

Raj: It’s like a cake, a sheet cake. On 
one portion the job is to help work with 
student government and to advise them 
on issues or concerns that they might 
have. To make things work for them and 
to be a resource and advocate for them 
when dealing with the administration. 
The other end of the cake is working with 
programming and giving advice to people 
who want to run programs but might not 
know how to do it or the resources avail¬ 
able on campus, working with them so 
that they are successful. And in the mid¬ 
dle of the cake is a mobilized leadership, 
and that means just working with people 
on a specific issue to figure out what they 
need and how they can get it. That might 
require planning actual workshops or just 
arranging for individuals to talk to some¬ 
body and figure out how best to approach 
an issue. I see myself as an advocate, basi- 
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R: Well my arrival here was interesting, 
let’s put it that way. I was assigned to a 
committee of the WSA that looks into 
WSA structure and how we can be more 
inclusive. What are the 
problems with the struc¬ 
ture and how can we fix 
those? I’ve done a leader¬ 
ship workshop with the 
student of color commu¬ 
nity and I’ve been trying 
to get people together to 
talk about transition 
issues. I’ve been trying to 
work to get every group 
on campus to write con¬ 
stitutions and bylaws for 
themselves along with 
mission statements so they can figure 
things out. I’ve tried to convince them to 
archive their history in the library so peo¬ 
ple know what went on, so that no one 
reinvents the wheel, which is always a big 
thing around here. Leadership graduates 
and no one knows what happened. 
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E: The same cycle every four years. 

R: Yes. That’s why student groups 
don’t grow. By the time they grow to the 
point where they can really make a big 
change, someone graduates and that 
information doesn’t really get passed 
along to next year’s leadership, and that’s 
where the concern comes into place. I’m 
looking at working with the CFA and 
student organizations so that student 
groups reserve space in time for events. 
And I try to make sure that students don’t 
get into pitfalls. As student organizations 
are running to do wonderful things, I 
make sure that if there’s a pot hole, I can 
put something over the pothole so that 
they don’t cross it, so they don’t fall in. 

E: How exactly do students and stu¬ 
dent groups get in touch with you? How 
do they find out about you? 

R: I work with Cari Macdermott really 
closely. And next year I’m going to do 
some marketing of my office because my 
office just started in January of this year. 

I’m going to do some 
outreach. I currently go 
to student meetings at 
night, believe it or not. I 
ask to be invited, meet 
with students, go to the 
campus center, work 
with them there. 
Sometimes go to their 
houses also, I’ve done 
that. But the door’s 
always open, the phone 
line as well. I’m hoping 
to get them to publish 
my telephone number so that people will 
know, all they need to do is ask and we 
will be there to service them. I come from 
a very student services oriented back¬ 
ground. Students are seen as customers 
that need help, and I’m there to provide 
that help. 
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I see myself as an 
advocate for students 
and official liason to 
the administration. At 
times I may go to the 
administration and 
say, “These policies 
do not make sense for 
our student body.” 


E: What resources would you like to 
see for student groups that Wesleyan 
appears to be lacking? 

R: I would love to see a new campus 
center built, ultimately, where we have 
student offices, where every student group 
gets an office space or a resource area. I 
would love to see many meeting rooms for 
students so they can 
have meetings without 
having to compete with 
each other for space. I 
would love to see big 
multi-purpose rooms or 
ballrooms or auditoriums 
so students can use a dif¬ 
ferent space for events 
and not get charged 
large sums of money. 


E: I don’t know whether you worked at 
all with USLAC during their Justice for 
Janitors campaign, but what happens 
when student groups come to you looking 
to accomplish something that might not 
make the administration happy? How do 
you resolve that? 


E: What distinguishes 
Wesleyan students from 
the students at the other places where 
youfve worked? 

R: What makes Wesleyan very unusual 
is that the student body here has been 
self-directed and self-motivated to do 
things on their own without any help 
from administrators. If administrators get 
involved in something, it’s seen as if 
they’re trying to control the students. 
That is very unusual for me because every 
school I’ve worked at, people in my posi¬ 
tion and in student services are not seen as 
administrators but as allies who can help 
students succeed. 

E: Are you encountering any friction 
from student groups, people not necessar¬ 
ily wanting your involvement? 

R: I don’t think that is the case. I think 
people understand what my job is about. 
It may get kind of confusing on that side. 
I’m paid by the administration, so let’s be 
honest, I’m an administrator. But what 
does that really mean? Dean Hill and 
Dean Mike Whaley have seen fit to hire 
me to be there for the student body. They 
realize that students need support, and 
I’m there to provide that support. But 
there was resistance in the beginning of 
my arrival here from student groups. 
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What makes Wesleyan 
very unusual is that 
the student body here 
has been self-directed 
and self-motivated to 
do things on their own 
without any help from 
administrators. 


R: That’s fine, that’s fine. My job is not 
to interfere, my job is to 
ask the right questions 
and make sure that the 
students understand the 
consequences of what 
they do, and if they still 
go through with that 
then I support them. 
You know, having a sit- 
in at the admissions 
office, great, they made a 
point, they got it 
resolved, I support that. 

That does not bother 
me. I think people in my profession 
accept that. That’s the whole point, that’s 
why we chose to come into the profession. 
Believe it or not, I used to 
do the same thing that 
USLAC did at my institu¬ 
tion. When I was in 
school, we had a problem 
with the state of New 
York with budgetary 
issues. Our tuition was 
going to go up and we 
decided that we were 
going to stage a sit-in at 
the president’s office. So I 
remember marching up 
and sitting in the presi¬ 
dent’s office. The presi¬ 
dent wasn’t pleased, but I 
remember doing it. But 
there’s a realization that 
that’s what makes us so unique in higher 
education, that’s what makes us so won¬ 
derful. My only concern comes when the 
health and safety of students is being vio¬ 
lated. Then I must intercede and make 
sure that that person is safe. The other 
thing is that sometimes student groups 
will do things and I’ll say, “Go do it, no 
problem, but why don’t we tell somebody 
that we’re doing it so they understand 
why we’re doing it.” Because let’s say 
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there was another issue and students were 
just going to have another sit-in at the 
admissions office. If the president doesn’t 
know about it, then why are they sitting 
there? No one knows. And that happens a 
lot, no one effectively communicates with 
anyone. Sometimes I tell people, “Write a 
memo and tell people exactly what you’re 
going to do. ‘If we don’t get this, this is 
what’s going to happen, this is what we 
plan to do.’” That’s only fair. I also try to 
prepare students for the real world, 
because once you leave Wesleyan, corpo¬ 
rate America, higher education, whatever 
you decide to join, is very different than 
the Wesleyan way. The reality is that this 
is a time when you can do whatever you 
want to, which is great, but I must also 
show you both sides of the issue. The 
decision’s always yours. Students always 
have the final say in everything. 

E: Do you have any big plans to start 
off next year in terms of getting students 
mobilized or just building an awareness 
for your office? How do you see that hap¬ 
pening? 


If students were 
going to have 
another sit-in and 
the president 
doesn't know about 
it, then why are 
they sitting there? 
No one knows. And 
that happens a lot, 
no one effectively 
communicates with 
anyone. 


R: I’m putting together 
what I feel is a marketing 
plan which will get stu¬ 
dents to know what my 
office does. I’m working 
presently with lots of 
groups now for transition 
needs. Do groups have any 
files, any important pieces 
of paper that usually get 
lost? I’ll give them file 
cabinet space if they want 
it, and then, come 
September, when everyone 
returns, at least they know 
where to go get the stuff. 


E: Right, so that there’s greater conti¬ 
nuity from year to year. 

R: Yeah. That’s exactly what I want to 
do. I’m a strong believer in the Five P’s, 
Pre-Planning Prevents Poor Performance. 
When people take a little extra time to do 
some advance planning work, they’re bet¬ 
ter organized and feel less pressure I 
think. 0 
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